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EDITORIALS 


The Desire to Be First “If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all and servant of all.” In 


one sentence our Lord lays down His basic principle for leadership in the 
church and for any program of leadership training. 

The first and foremost characteristic of a Christian leader is his desire to 
excel. Our Lord spoke these words to disciples who were trying to achieve 
status without meeting our Lord’s demands for true stature. He never had 
a quarrel with their desire to be first; it was their method of attainment that 
disturbed Him. 

The Christian has every good reason to desire to excel. God has given 
His best to him in the person of His dear Son. God has entrusted talents to 
him for maximum development. God has outlined a program of service in 
the Kingdom which challenges the best that is in any man. 

To cultivate this desire to excel, the teacher who is trying to develop 
leadership must emphasize the dynamic motivation of the Gospel. God’s sur- 
passing love in Christ Jesus must encompass such a training program. “He 
loved me and gave Himself for me” was St. Paul’s explanation for his driving 
determination to excel. 

With the desire to excel must then come the desire to excel on God’s and 
not on man’s terms. That leader excels in God’s eyes who devotes his life to 
humble service to God and to man. 

To urge Christians to excel, to stimulate them to humble service, and to 
show them how to do this —this is leadership training. Let no teacher try 
to do this alone. He need not. He cannot. God promises to help. Let him 
ask for help, and he shall have it. M.L. K. 


Babel or Babble or Both “Once upon a time” a dog lived in an 
alley. Children thought it was fun to 


tie tin cans to its tail. When the dog ran the tin cans would bounce. The 
created noise seemed to be a pleasant diversion for the children. The dog 
grew so accustomed to the tin cans that it ultimately backed up to each new 
one and waited for it to be tied on. 

Observation seems to force the conclusion that at times people tend to 
be like the dog in the alley. Every time something new appears they not 
only fail to examine it carefully, but they also tend to back up to it with the 
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hope that it will be attached to them. In the realm of substantive or material 
things a circumstance may be ludicrous, but it does not seriously affect man's 
way of life. For example, examining the rear ends of modern automobiles 
could end in a rupture from laughing too hard, but that is probably the worst 
result it would have. 

Backing up to tin cans is very serious when attitudes, beliefs, ideologies, 
and concepts are involved. The church’s prime function is to deal with thought 
processes like these. Its function is seriously disturbed when change is sug- 
gested. Whenever the satanic question is raised, “Hath God said?” trouble 
is in the making. The next step is, “Go ahead, eat of the fruit; your eyes 
will be opened; you will be a god.” Back up to the tin can, and dash through 
the landscape. Intellectual infants will be delighted with the tinkling sound. 
They will clap their hands and scream with joyous approval. 

A spiritually sterile sidewalk superintendent remarked, “You Lutherans 
are building the most dramatically different schools and churches in the 
country.” Yes, we are establishing records in shapes of bell towers, tons of 
glass, heights of ceilings, and sizes of properties. Very well, if the towers of 
Babel must be built, let it be so. But there must be no confusion of tongues 
underneath. Babble can lead only to misunderstanding and dispersion. This 
can be prevented with the practice of eternal vigilance and a periodic reaffir- 
mation of basic convictions. Is this needed now? H.G. 


Gimme _ The roar of Sputnik’s engines had hardly died away over Russia 

before a roar almost corresponding in intensity was heard in the 
United States. There was a marked difference in the quality of the noises, 
however, for the noise in our own country was prompted by the punctured 
pride of Americans who had long pointed to electronic cocktail shakers and 
atomic sun lamps as proof of America’s superior technical proficiency. When 
the first outraged screams finally died down and were replaced by a hysteria 
which seemed stable by comparison, many Americans devoted themselves to 
a frantic hunt for the weakness which had punctured the bubble of their 
national self-esteem. 

Because Americans had over a period of years given over to the schools 
more and more responsibility for the training of their citizens, and because 
our scientists were products of these schools, critics bravely ignored the mean- 
ingless statistics which proved that Americans spent more for cokes than for 
calculus and flatly accused the schools of incompetence. Stung by this criti- 
cism, the schools counterattacked by pointing out that American youth was 
pampered and the American public was apathetic. The protests and retorts 
which followed increased in volume as they declined in rationality. 

One of the more interesting aspects of this controversy is the contention 
of the schools that not enough money is being spent on education and edu- 
cational research. We suspect that one of the reasons why this argument is 
heard with such respect is that Americans have tended to assume that if more 
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money is spent on a project the results will invariably be bigger and better. 
The hope is, of course, that educational competence can be merchandised. 

We have no quarrel with those who contend that more educational re- 
search is necessary, and only a dolt would deny that this research is some- 
times expensive. We should, however, like to point out that it is the quality 
and not the quantity of research that is important. We see little value, for 
example, in a recent study which has come to our attention. This so-called 
study purports to show (among other things) that 38 per cent of the high 
school students of a community believe that their teachers are underpaid as 
compared with a significantly smaller percentage who believed the same thing 
a decade ago. 

While this carefully documented opinion may be of value to some, we fail 
to see how it will affect anyone’s understanding of the educational process. 
Rather than promoting public opinion polls masquerading as research, let 
us attempt to learn more and more about the learning process so that we can 
adapt our teaching methods to take advantage of what we know. Massive 
injections of money into the veins of the educational system will be of little 
value unless the educational malady is identified and efforts are bent to relieve 
it. Money can buy quantity; quality is not merchandised. M.L. R. 


HAVE YOULTRIED THISse 
MoretitA MENSING 


Making a Flower Bed. — First talk about the great variety of lovely flowers 
God has made. Then let the pupils draw or paint flowers of their own design. 
(Candy cups or small butter plates make pretty flowers too.) These are pasted 
on the backs of small wooden spoons or forks. Color the “stems” green. 

The child can bring a shoe box for the garden bed. The box is turned up- 
side down and slits are cut into it with a razor blade. The box is colored green 
on the sides and brown on top. When the box is ready the children insert the 
flowers into the flower bed (see Fig. 1). 


Figure 1. Figure 2. 

A House Such as Jesus Lived In. — Many things can be made from boxes. 
Have the children bring various sizes to school. When a sizable collection has 
been assembled, provide two boxes with lids for each child. (If a class project 
is under way, then several children can work together on one house.) Paste the 
lids on the boxes. Put a small box on top of a larger one (see Fig. 2). Make 
steps with construction paper. Cut out flowers, trees, and shrubs which children 
have drawn. Use them for landscaping. Perhaps a few people could be added. 


The Family as an Educational Institution 
KurtT FROER 


Delivered at the seminar on the “Family and Christian Education” held August 5—9, 1957, 
at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; translated from the German by Theo. Kuehnert 


“Man is born for the second time 
in the bosom of the family.” This 
statement by Eugene Rosenstock em- 
phasizes the basic significance of 
home training for the development 
of man. That raises the question: 
Can the family of today meet that 
requirement? Must not the disinte- 
gration of the modern family lead to 
the delegation of the family’s training 
functions to other agencies in mod- 
ern society? 

Modern sociology has described in 
detail the transformation from the 
former patriarchal large family to the 
small urban family of today. It is not 
only numerically smaller, but a num- 
ber of its former functions have been 
lost or greatly weakened. The family 
of yesterday was a self-sustaining unit 
of production and consumption, while 
the modern family has become merely 
a consuming group. The authoritarian 
function of the family has been greatly 
weakened. The cultivation of music 
in the homes has almost completely 
disappeared. The same is true of the 
care and protection which the family 
exercised. The responsibility to pro- 
vide for its sick and aged members 
has almost completely been delegated 
to institutions outside the family (hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged). Likewise 
family devotions, which were self- 
evident in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
have almost disappeared. F inally, the 
modern family has more and more 
relinquished its educational responsi- 
bilities to public and private institu- 


tions (kindergartens, youth organiza- 
tions, boarding schools, schools). 

True, the loss of family functions 
varies in the different countries and 
social strata. It is found least in the 
rural agricultural families and greatest 
in industrialized society. 

Despite the far-reaching changes, 
we ought not be too pessimistic in 
evaluating the family of today. The 
declining size of the family circle, 
together with the increasing disinte- 
gration of vocational and social life, 
leads to a higher intimacy in family 
life. This greater intimacy may well 
lead to a deeper personal relationship 
and a closer contact between parents 
and children. On the other hand, it 
should be borne in mind that the 
modern family, inasmuch as it has 
lost the old patriarchal type of organ- 
ization, no longer has a generally 
approved family pattern as its ob- 
jective. Modern society presents the 
most varied and diverse patterns for 
the formation of family life. As a re- 
sult, man today no longer is subject 
to a traditional way of life, but his 
life is controlled by a social order 
which he himself determines and 
directs. 

This has its implications for the 
educational functions of the family. 
No longer can traditionally approved 
practices be assumed as standards, 
but whatever must necessarily be 
done has to develop from the per- 
sonal decisions and responsibilities of 
the parents. 
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THE FAMILY AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


The small family of today can ac- 
complish only as much as its members 
are able to accomplish. Recent social 
surveys (Thurnwald, Schelsky) have 
shown that the family of today dem- 
onstrates its stability in a surprising 
manner despite its loss of functions. 
Where its members, especially the 
mothers, are staunch, not the victims 
of constantly shifting modern social 
trends, there the family will hold to- 
gether even when catastrophes strike. 
This became evident from the studies 
of refugee families. 

The information gained from these 
studies indicates to us measures which 
might be used to strengthen the fam- 
ily as a responsible agency for Chris- 
tian training. In the present spiritual 
confusion and disintegration parents 
must, above all, be familiarized with 
a responsible conduct pattern which 
may also be attained for our modern 
family structure. Then will the Chris- 
tian family of today be able to dem- 
onstrate in a changed world its power, 
stability, and significance as an agency 
of training. 

I. THE EDUCATIONAL MISSION OF 
THE FAMILY IN GOD’S ORDER OF 
PRESERVATION AND REDEMPTION 

The educational mission of the 
family is based on God’s order of 
preservation and redemption. First of 
all, we must clearly distinguish be- 
tween the two plans. 

1. The family has its salutary place 
in God’s plan of world government. 
It belongs to the “good creatures of 
God and divine ordinances” (Apology 
XVI 1) given sin-stained and death- 
doomed mankind in order to preserve 
man for final re-creation through 
Christ. Parenthood is a portrayal and 
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an instrument of God’s government of 
the world. Parents occupy a position 
into which God has placed them. In 
the performance of their duties they 
are not autonomous, but they function 
as co-workers and helpers of God. 
As such they are required to give an 
account of their conduct, a respon- 
sibility which they cannot escape. 
They see in their children gifts of 
God, temporarily entrusted to them, 
for which they must render account. 
They regard them as God’s children 
to whom they are to render a spe- 
cific service according to the will of 
God. As God’s representatives they 
are the executives of His good and 
gracious will in the lives of their 
children. 

Likewise children are expected to 
see in their parents God’s represent- 
atives through whom they are given 
concrete evidence of His love and 
mercy, His law and judgment. Chil- 
dren glorify God when they respect 
their parents and show their love by 
obeying them. Thus their attitude 
toward their parents is a reflection of 
their attitude toward God. 

All that is stated above does, of 
course, not abolish sinful human na- 
ture. Therefore, to counter the old 
Adam, the application of the Law 
through discipline and punishment in 
the training of their children cannot 
be discarded by parents. 

a. The law is necessary for guid- 
ance and help to do what is 
good and right. 

b. Firm regulations are essential 
for the formation of habits. 

c. Punishment is necessary where 
guidance and regulations are dis- 
regarded. Its application is defi- 
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nitely to be regarded as a help 
toward personal responsibility 
and as a safeguard against neg- 
ligence. 


2. The family is also an agency in 
God’s spiritual realm. Wherever the 
members of the family have been 
baptized and live in the communion 
of the exhalted Christ, there the fam- 
ily is part of, and holds membership 
in, the Christian congregation. Par- 
ents who acknowledge Christ as their 
Lord will train their children accord- 
ing to God’s directions and are there- 
fore His servants and co-workers in 
His spiritual realm. That means that 
the parents are God’s messengers who 
provide for the proclamation of the 
Word of God in their homes. It 
means, furthermore, that the forgive- 
ness of sins becomes the basis for 
their association with their children. 
Since the parents themselves have re- 
ceived forgiveness, the love of Christ 
becomes the compelling force in the 
service which they render their chil- 
dren. 

3. The services which the family 
renders in both the secular and the 
spiritual realms of God must be 
clearly distinguished from each other; 
however, in the concrete reality of 
life the two are not to be separated. 
It is the parental responsibility in 
both realms which constitutes the pe- 
culiar character of Christian training 
in the family. This becomes clear by 
considering several points. 

The demands of the Law become, 
in the light of the Gospel’s appeal, 
the heartfelt request, directed to faith, 
in free and joyful obedience to follow 
Christ. Thus the political function of 
the Law joins the Gospel’s evangelical 
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function, which the New Testament 
presents as the all-inclusive directive 
for the training of children: “Bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Eph.6:4). The 
evangelical plea does not threaten 
with the wrath of God, but reminds 
us of the gift we have received from 
Christ and shows us the way of the 
new obedience as our necessary re- 
sponse to God’s gracious dealings 
with us. The Law does not lose its 
place or power, but it has no longer 
the primary place in education. It 
still has significance, but the Gospel 
has primacy. 

Likewise punishment is not de- 
prived of its effect in Christian train- 
ing. It is the Christian educator who 
sees the reality of sin more clearly 
than anyone else. Because he himself 
relies on divine forgiveness, he knows 
that his essential requirement in train- 
ing is to recognize the reality of sin 
and still maintain contact with the 
sinner. “Readiness to forgive does not 
exclude punishment. If we have to 
punish, we shall do it as those who 
have forgiven” (Bodelschwing). Thus 
our punishing will prove salutary and 
profitable for the child and will serve 
as a mirror of God’s love toward us. 

The secular and spiritual functions 
in the process of training will always 
work togther. They permeate each 
other and form an inner unity. When 
we distinguish between secular and 
spiritual training in God’s regime, we 
do not intend to separate the two. 
It is especially important that also the 
natural, secular, and temporal hap- 
penings be viewed in the light of the 
reality of Christ and in the light of 


their final cc-summation. 
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II. SECULAR TRAINING 

The family is an original and irre- 
ducible phenomenon in the history of 
human existence, the origin of which 
cannot be traced to any other phe- 
nomenon. It is our original and basic 
social institution. As the source of 
man’s first experiences in life, the 
family, whether it is intact or im- 
paired, stamps the psychological at- 
titudes and ways of conduct more 
pronouncedly than any other human 
association. Family training is there- 
fore the most effective and most per- 
manent type of training. 

The intimate psychological bond 
between the members of its limited 
circle, the early and prolonged asso- 
ciations, and the diversity of modern 
educational trends warrant the per- 
severence of the family’s educational 
influence, which no other social insti- 
tution can even approach to attain. 
The school, the boarding school, the 
youth organization, the kindergarten, 
etc., are not able to substitute the 
family and fully assume its educa- 
tional functions. 


The intensity and perseverence of 
family training is greatly influenced 
by a number of factors. 

1. The Multiplicity of Educational 
Movements. — Under otherwise simi- 
lar conditions the large family with 
many children has the advantage over 
the family with few children, espe- 
cially over the one-child family. In 
a large family the educational work 
of the parents is supplemented by the 
training which the children receive 
from one another. Therefore a larger 
number of children in the family is 
substantial help for the parents and 
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a great blessing for the children. This 
holds good also in the augmented 
family, to which are joined the rela- 
tives and servants who live in the 
household. 

The limitation of the number of 
children in the family, prompted by 
the desire for a higher standard of 
living, forebodes considerable diffi- 
culty in the training of children. 
A great deal of neurotic disturbance 
found in children can be traced to 
such situations, 

2. Intactness and Compactness of 
the Family. —The more compact and 
unified the family life, the greater is 
the effect of its training. To the 
extent that the family loses its com- 
pactness or becomes spiritually im- 
poverished, its training ability de- 
clines, and at the same time the 
influence of current trends and ideol- 
ogies rises as well as that of the edu- 
cational forces outside the home 
(films, radio, the press, television, 
sports, fashions). On the other hand, 
where the parents’ philosophy of life 
exerts a strong impressionable and 
definite influence, the family will even 
under our modern conditions meet its 
educational responsibilities. The fam- 
ily’s inner solidarity and its power to 
impress will especially depend upon 
its observation of the Fourth and 
Sixth commandments. 

3. Significance of Early Childhood. 
Depth psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy have firmly established the im- 
portance of the early years of life in 
the development of man. Of course, 
this has long been demonstrated by 
natural pedagogical experiences. “The 
young child learns more during its 
first three years than it does in three 
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academic years later on” (Jean Paul). 
Determining relationships and basic 
guides for life are firmly established 
in early childhood. The adjustment 
to one’s associates and the community, 
the control of life situations, the nor- 
mal passing through the stages of 
development, the disposition toward 
neurosis — all of these basic potentials 
are at least being prepared for, if not 
already determined, in early child- 
hood. 

It is necessary that Christian con- 
gregations in their instruction and 
guidance of parents repeatedly call 
attention to the afore-mentioned fac- 
tors so important in child develop- 
ment. Beyond this, however, parents 
must learn to understand that what 
is determining in all educational en- 
deavors is not what the parents do 
but what they are. Of greatest im- 
portance are not our maxims, prin- 
ciples, and rules which we apply but 
the spiritual and psychic atmosphere 
of the home in which parents and 
children dwell together. What is 
really effective are not the conscious 
and deliberate procedures, but the 
unintentional and self-evident ways 
of conduct which create good will in 
the home and about which seldom 
a word is spoken. The spirit in the 
home is determined by the manner 
in which the adult members of the 
family associate with one another, 
understand and bear and love one 
another. In the daily contact and 
association of the home, without 
any artificial pedagogical tactics, the 
young child already receives his first 
but decisive impressions. The train- 
ing of children begins with the self- 
training of the parents, who can 
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dispense proper training only when 
they subject themselves in all issues 
of life to the nurture and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. A well-known 
educator once said: “The training of 
a child begins with the birth of his 
grandmother.” Parents must not re- 
gard their training of children as an 
activity which they can discharge as 
though it were separated from the 
rest of their personal life. 

The foregoing is especially impor- 
tant for the first years of life. During 
those years parental authority is still 
in full force. Through the strongly 
developed drive to imitate, the child 
readily acquires the attitudes, habits, 
and characteristics to which it is ex- 
posed in the intimate contacts of 
family life. It absorbs everything un- 
consciously — the good and the bad, 
the sacred and the profane, the sound 
and the unsound. And this often de- 
termines the later destiny of the child. 

One of the most important pre- 
requisites for successful development 
of the child is the security of the 
home, the reliable restraint, warmth, 
and affection which the child meets 
in the family. The child does need 
not only the supporter but the father. 
It does not only need someone to 
provide food and clothing, but it 
needs a mother who is always on 
hand to serve her child. For the lack 
of security, affection, and human 
association one cannot substitute 
elaborate outward expenditures. The 
“warmth of the nest” is more im- 
portant than the money parents are 
able to spend. Here the family has 
a responsibility which least of all can 
be delegated to any other educational 
agency. Hence educational foresight 
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has followed the principle that refer- 
ring children to less substantial fam- 
ilies is preferable to turning them 
over to child welfare institutions. The 
plight of children deserted by their 
parents is a topic under lively discus- 
sion everywhere today. The care of 
orphaned or neglected children is still 
largely in the hands of civil author- 
ities. This presents to Christian family 
training the challenge to make all pos- 
sible efforts that the care of unfor- 
tunate and neglected children shall be 
viewed in the light of Christ’s love 
for children, and to withstand the 
temptation of letting pressure of busi- 
ness and the hustle and bustle of life 
deprive such unfortunate children of 
the best possible care which might be 
available for them. 

In its training endeavors the Chris- 
tian family takes into serious con- 
sideration the suggestion which psy- 
chology and health education offer. 
It does, however, not limit itself to 
these guides, but incorporates all of 
them into its way of life under the 
Word of God, under His providence 
and commandments. Psychologically 
unobjectionable training may also be 
provided in a secularized, nonreli- 
gious atmosphere. The family train- 
ing in a Christian community is 
always determined by the extent to 
which the Word and the directions 
of God are the norm and standard 
in the homes. 

The particular difficulties which 
confront training in the family at the 
present time are certainly not to be 
underestimated. We should not ren- 
der a service to our congregations if 
we were to restrict ourselves to call- 
ing their attention only to these diffi- 
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culties. It is far more important to 
convince them that a Christian family 
fully aware of its responsibility has 
at its disposal strong forces and po- 
tentialities which need but be recog- 
nized and applied. Christian parents 
have been entrusted with young hu- 
man beings, creatures and children 
of the living God, and He Himself 
will carry out toward them His good 
and gracious will. Thus parents have 
been endowed with the unparalleled 
privilege to serve as the representa- 
tives and co-workers of God. If they 
render this service in faith and with 
prayer, it will not be in vain. We are 
not to surrender to the trends of the 
times, but in good family training we 
should make ourselves and our con- 
gregations aware of the magnitude of 
our responsibilities and of the prom- 
ises of God. 


III. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN THE HOME 

The early church in its prayers 
designated the congregation as God’s 
family. However, Chrysostomus spoke 
of the family as an ecclesia domestica, 
“a church in the home.” And at the 
beginning of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church smaller or larger home 
churches (Hausgemeinden) developed 
into local congregations. 

It is characteristic for a Christian 
family to give evidence of its spiritual 
life as a congregation in the home. 
This does not imply that it isolates 
itself from the local congregation. 
On the contrary, the Christian family 
can only thrive and continue to exist 
through membership in the Christian 
community and in the church. Never- 


theless the family has the duty to 
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nurture and develop within its circle 
its own spiritual way of life. Then 
the family is a Christian congregation 
in miniature, which has all the char- 
acteristics the New Testament at- 
tributes to a congregation, especially 
this one: “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them (Matt. 
18:20).” This leads to a unique re- 
lationship of interaction between the 
family as a natural social group and 
the church in the home as a spiritual 
community. The family forms the 
creative basis for living together. Its 
spiritual community supplies inti- 
macy, solidarity, and purity to the 
natural life. 

From the above it follows that the 
family as the church in the home is 
an educational agency of the first 
order. This is true when its functions 
as a church are not geared to the 
Law but to the Gospel and even when 
the avowed purpose of its existence 
is not specifically educational. What- 
ever the family can supply toward 
strengthening faith and providing 
spiritual guidance is rooted in the 
church in the home and in its ways 
of life. 

The service the family owes its 
children by leading them to faith is 
not something that has been carefully 
planned, but it is the psychic-spiritual 
atmosphere of the Christian home 
into which the children grow uncon- 
sciously and involuntarily. Long be- 
fore children are ready for explana- 
tion of a Catechism text or for 
discussion of a dogmatic question, 
they may participate in the prayer 
and song, in the praise and thanks- 
giving, of the church in their home, 
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and thus, through identification and 
imitation, they grow unconsciously 
into the faith life of the home. The 
simple, undisputed, and natural way 
of living and being together is also 
the best help that children can be 
given for their later life. Thus the 
young child, through an increasing 
understanding and through an im- 
perceptible current of love, grows up 
in a world of faith and prayer. On 
that foundation everything may be 
built later when the time for questions 
and explanations arrives. By that 
time, however, the chief decisions 
and most important steps must have 
been taken. Therefore the best con- 
tribution which parents can make 
toward the religious training of their 
children is this, that parents them- 
selves live a life of faith in the com- 
munity and that their faith life be- 
comes a living force in their home. 

For children it is important that 
the home life into which they enter 
should consist in concrete experiences 
and should not be weakened by 
merely pious sentiments. We have 
evidence that individuals have been 
influenced for their entire life by 
having witnessed during their child- 
hood days how their parents prayed. 
Where there are children, the spiritual 
life of the family should be reflected 
in the customs and habits carefully 
observed in the family circle. What 
the child thus absorbs is often of 
decisive significance for its entire life. 
It functions unconsciously through the 
faith-testing crises of puberty and de- 
termines decisions in later adult life. 

To the extent that in early child- 
hood the natural example of the par- 
ents and the unconscious imitation on 
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the part of the child are in the fore- 
ground, the foundation has been laid 
for further building through the proc- 
lamation of the Word by the parents 
to their children, through their going 
together to the Lord’s Table, and 
through their praying and singing to- 
gether. The celebration of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar occurs only in 
exceptional cases in the church in the 
home (Communion for the sick). 
However, the proclamation of the 
Word and home devotions are essen- 
tial functions of the priesthood of 
parents, 

The priesthood in the home, as- 
signed to both father and mother, is 
one of the most important phases of 
the general priesthood. Through Bap- 
tism all believers have been called 
into the general priesthood, and there 
is no need for another official call like 
that for the public ministry. 

The essentials of the Christian 
Church in the home can be none 
other than those of the Christian con- 
gregation: the Word of God, prayer, 
song, liturgy, service, festival cycle. 

1. The Word of God. — It is a fun- 
damental characteristic of the Chris- 
tian congregation to assemble for the 
purpose of hearing the Word of God. 
Therefore in the Christian home the 
entire family should regularly gather 
round the open Bible to study the 
Word. The reading of devotional lit- 
erature in the home is most appro- 
priate, but it dare not take the place 
of the reading of the Bible together. 
Reading to the group should usually 
be the function of the father or 
mother, but it may also be done by 
older children. The portion which 
has been read needs to be explained 
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and discussed. This may best be done 
in the form of free explanation of the 
text by the adults who can draw on 
their long experience in life and on 
their continuous study of the Holy 
Scriptures. Then should follow a free 
discussion during which anybody may 
ask questions on what has not been 
understood or may comment on some- 
thing which has particularly touched 
him. Such free and intimate Scrip- 
ture-based discussion of anything 
pertaining to eternal and temporal 
life is the most appropriate and best 
way of proclaiming the Word of God 
in the Christian family. In the selec- 
tion and length of the readings, as 
well as in the extension of the discus- 
sions, the receptivity and the age level 
of the children must be given due 
consideration. 

Besides this, the Bible is the basis 
for the home training of the children 
by the parents. This is not a respon- 
sibility of the home only in special 
times of need (as when, during the 
regime of Hitler in Germany, religious 
instruction in school was prohibited), 
but it is required also under normal 
conditions. Children should hear their 
first Bible stories from the mother 
long before they hear them in school 
or Sunday school. Parents should also 
be able to answer from the Scriptures 
religious questions raised by the chil- 
dren and lead them to see how their 
questions are related to doctrines of 
the Bible. What children hear from 
father and mother is always of spe- 
cial importance to them even if the 
parents are not able to express them- 
selves as well as the pastor or the 
teacher. The religious training in the 
home is, in the final analysis, the best 
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preparation for the child’s formal re- 
ligious instruction later on. 

When relating the first Bible stories 
to children, the use of good pictures 
will be found helpful. The Bible sto- 
ries told at home may be limited in 
number, and the stories may fre- 
quently be retold. Completeness need 
not be the aim. Congregations should 
provide opportunity for mothers to 
learn how to tell Bible stories natur- 
ally and effectively. This art must be 
practiced by the mothers, and they 
must take time for telling the stories 
to their children. 

Parents should likewise take time to 
answer questions which children may 
raise. Home life offers opportunity to 
talk with children at the time when 
they are really interested in the ques- 
tion raised by them, that is, at the 
pedagogically most profitable moment 
when the question has developed di- 
rectly from the child’s personal ex- 
perience. For that reason parental 
instruction and guidance, offered at 
the right moment, is far more effec- 
tive than the later formal instruction 
in school and in public service. 

2. Joint Prayer.—A living church 
in the home is a praying church. First 
of all, the parents should pray not 
only for their child, but as early as 
possible they should also pray with 
their child. At first the child learns to 
pray by joining the parents in short 
and simple evening and table prayers. 
In the course of time the child should 
have learned not only to pray with 
the members of the family but also to 
lead a personal life of prayer by using 
its own improvised prayers in addition 
to those which have been memorized. 
By doing this the child is directed to 
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thank God for His gifts and to inter- 
cede for others in its prayers. Thus 
the child learns that not all his prayers 
are to be self-centered. 

For its joint prayers the church in 
the home has a treasury of generally 
used formal prayers on which it can 
always draw. This treasury should 
include, next to the Lord’s Prayer and 
a number of psalms, above all, some 
of the best prayer verses selected from 
hymns. The formal prayers are of 
great help to a person who cannot 
improvise his prayers, and they unite 
the church in the home with the pray- 
ing church throughout the centuries. 
They enrich the content and the lan- 
guage of prayer and prevent it from 
losing strength and becoming mono- 
tonous. 

Free and spontaneous prayer, how- 
ever, should always have its definite 
place in the home. In this type of 
prayer one or several members of the 
family will in short proper sentences 
offer to the Lord the gratitude and 
petitions which all members feel. 
Where printed prayers are used, it is 
important that these be short, 
weighty, and current in content and 
style. They should not be disguised 
addresses in the form of prayer. Fam- 
ily prayer should have a wide scope 
and include all needs and problems 
which Christianity faces. It should 
especially give much consideration to 
petitions. Here it is well to schedule 
a specific group of petitions for each 
day of the week. 

Between the joint prayer of the 
church in the home and the personal 
prayer of the individual there will 
develop a wholesome reciprocal effect 
similar to that of the personal and 
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joint reading of the Bible and the 
hearing of the Word in the circle of 
the family. 

3. Singing of Hymns. — Helping the 
children become familiar with the 
hymns of the church is one of the 
most important functions of the 
church in the home. These hymns are 
not intended only for divine worship 
services and for instructions. They 
are of great significance for the life 
in the home. There should be much 
and frequent singing in a Christian 
home. Children and adults can be ex- 
pected soon to be able to sing many 
hymns from memory. It is the singing 
from memory which makes the hymns 
really a permanent acquisition for life. 
Since familiar hymns will be sung 
again and again, they should be alter- 
nated at the proper time in order to 
prevent monotony. New discoveries 
of heretofore unknown hymns by 
members of the family will contribute 
much toward making joint singing 
a happy and continual experience. 
Hymn singing may be supplemented 
with good spiritual instrumental music 
(home music), especially during the 
festival seasons of the church year. 


4, Portions of the Church Liturgy. 
—In order to become familiar with 
the order of service used in public 
assemblies, the church in the home 
will find it of great value frequently 
to use some sections of the liturgy. 
This may be done through responsive 
singing or reading. Such practice 
often reveals the liturgy’s peculiar 
depth and power of proclamation. 
From it may also develop a special 
liturgy for the church in the home. 


Toward such a development the re- 
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sponsive singing of a hymn already 
marks the beginning. 

It stands to reason that conducting 
religious services in the home must 
not go to extremes. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that it will satisfy 
the natural activity drive of children 
if they are not always required merely 
to sit still and listen, but may help to 
arrange the service in the home and 
take an active part in it. In the use 
of portions of the liturgical service a 
proper balance must be observed be- 
tween repetition and variation. 

5. The Festivals of the Church 
Year. —It is necessary that festivals 
should be observed by the family with 
its children. The family must provide 
for the children hours of quiet, of 
composure, and of contemplation as 
a pedagogically necessary counterbal- 
ance of the emphasis which the school 
places on the training of the intellect 
and the will. It is possible for the 
Christian family to do this by observ- 
ing the cycles of the church year. 

6. Christian Services. — It is one of 
the obligations of the Christian family 
to accustom the children as early as 
possible to show love for their neigh- 
bor. They should learn to render 
small services willingly, realizing that 
they are serving the Lord Jesus when 
they are helpful to members of His 
church. The home and the neighbor- 
hood offer unsolicited opportunities 
for such services as even children can 
render. 

7. The Rhythm and Order of Life in 
the Church in the Home. — The spir- 
itual life in the Christian home follows 
the natural time schedule of day, 
week, and year. 

a. The general order of the day is 
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a joint morning devotion, a table 
prayer, and a joint evening devotion. 
[t is important that the home devo- 
tions should be conducted at a time 
when it is possible for all members of 
the family to participate. The devo- 
tions should not be too long or too 
difficult lest the children grow tired. 
They should look forward with joy to 
the devotions and, as far as possible, 
take an active part in their devotions. 
A family devotion should be centered 
on a passage from Scripture, on 
prayer, and on a hymn. To these 
essentials may be added some of the 
above-mentioned portions of the 
liturgy. 

b. The order of the week is deter- 
mined by Sunday, the day which com- 
memorates our Lord’s resurrection. 
Sunday is sanctified by the entire 
family’s attendance at divine worship. 
Such joint and regular attendance is 
an important educational obligation 
for a Christian family. Here the 
foundation is laid for the later life of 
the children as active members of the 
congregation. 

But Sunday as a day of rest also 
confronts the family with educational 
responsibilities. Efforts should be 
made that a considerable part of the 
free time on Sunday be spent together 
by the members of the family. Such 
group gatherings, however, have 
value only if they have been jointly 
planned by all members, including 
the children, and are not merely in- 
cidental occurrences. As far as this is 
possible, the family ought to develop 
a_ so-called leisure-time program 
which will prove to be a strong tie for 
the members of the family. The sig- 
nificance of such strong bonds in the 
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circle of the family cannot be over- 
estimated. 

c. The order of the year is estab- 
lished by the festivals of the church 
year. Specific customs and practices 
combined with the celebration of the 
festivals should be retained and 
further developed. The observance 
of the church year in the Christian 
home should not be restricted to the 
celebration of Christmas, but should 
include all the festivals and seasons 
of the year. On these occasions it 
should not be forgotten to decorate 
the home with flowers, wreaths, pic- 
tures, and symbols (crown of thorns 
during the Lenten season). Much of 
this decorating the children will be 
happy to do. 

d. Equipment of the Home. — It is 
also of great educational value if the 
home is properly equipped with cru- 
cifix, family Bible, candlesticks and 
candles, pictures, and possibly even a 
small family altar, 


IV. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


There are but few families today 
which can learn to know and observe 
the development of the Christian 
church in their homes. The church 
at large therefore has the important 
obligation to encourage young fam- 
ilies and give them practical guidance 
to establish with their children a 
Christian church in their homes. 

Furthermore, the congregation must 
arrange for meetings of the parents 
in which Christian training in the 
home will be discussed and needed 
guidance will be offered. The solution 
of special problems arising from our 
complex modern life will require the 
help of experts in the areas of family 
counseling and educational guidance. 


Elementary Pupils and the Sixth Commandment 


FREDERICK D. KRAMER 


One of the most disconcerting tasks 
which a beginning teacher faces often 
takes place in connection with teach- 
ing a lesson on the Sixth Command- 
ment. Much thought and worry may 
go into the preparation. Questions 
such as the following are likely to be 
asked. How shall I approach the sub- 
ject? At what level of understanding 
are my pupils? Will something I say 
offend the children or their parents? 
To have the District Superintendent 
of Education walk in just before the 
lesson is to begin would probably be 
considered a near calamity. 

After the teacher has gained several 
years of experience he will probably 
approach instruction in the Sixth 
Commandment with less fear and 
hesitancy. It may be that he has 
learned to present the truths of God’s 
Word in connection with the com- 
mandment clearly, calmly, and in a 
dignified manner. It may, on the 
other hand, be that he has merely 
learned to spend an hour or two with 
the subject, dealing in generalities, 
offending nobody, but failing to lead 
children to understand the message 
which the Sixth Commandment con- 
tains for them. 

There may be those who feel that 
instruction in the Sixth Command- 
ment is hardly worthy of any special 
time, thought, or energy. It is after 
all only one of the Ten Command- 
ments and has therefore nothing to 
do with the all-important message of 
salvation. To those who underesti- 
mate the importance of the Sixth 
Commandment it may be well to 
point out that a careful observance of 
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the commandment brings as a result 
a chaste life and in many cases a 
happy marriage. Few earthly bless- 
ings compare with those which God 
grants to those who observe this com- 
mandment. On the other hand, an 
ignorance or disregard for what God 
forbids in the Sixth Commandment 
brings severe penalties. In view of 
the blessings which result from ob- 
serving this commandment, the pun- 
ishments which come by disregarding 
it, and the divine command, “Teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you,” the 
time spent in teaching it in the Chris- 
tian parish school is vitally important. 
All the thought and energy which can 
be used in planning and preparing 
the lesson will be worthwhile. 

Recent years have brought about an 
increased appreciation and under- 
standing of the Lutheran elementary 
school as a way of life. The entire 
school day is becoming a laboratory 
for implementing what has been 
learned in the religion lesson. Also 
the Sixth Commandment has implica- 
tions for the lives of elementary pupils 
at school. The observing teacher will 
find numerous opportunities to lead 
his pupils to a more God-pleasing 
observance of the commandment. 

It will be the purpose of this article 
to suggest ways in which the elemen- 
tary teacher can successfully deal with 
the Sixth Commandment, primarily in 
classroom instruction or religion, and 
secondly, as it has a bearing on other 
parts of the curriculum and_ school 
life. 
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FORMAL CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
WITH APPLICATION 

Eight of the ten commandments in- 
cluded in the Decalog contain a pro- 
hibition. Yet each of the command- 
ments seeks in a positive way to 
protect a sacred institution or all- 
important human right. In the Sixth 
Commandment God protects His in- 
stitution of marriage from human 
adulteration. It is therefore proper 
and logical that a study of the Sixth 
Commandment should begin with a 
careful study of marriage. 

In any normal classroom it is logical 
to assume that at least 90 per cent of 
the pupils will someday be married. 
Each child is a candidate for a happy 
marriage. Beginning at the kinder- 
garten level and continuing on 
through all the grades, the Lutheran 
school has an opportunity of building 
strong attitudes toward marriage. 
Children can be lead to realize that 
marriage, the first of God’s institu- 
tions, was planned as a joy and a 
blessing to man. Although marriage 
was made imperfect through sin, it 
remains as one of the greatest earthly 
blessings which God has given to 
man. Many of the most beautiful 
words in our vocabulary, such as love, 
mother, father, children, grandchil- 
dren, grandparents, family, and home, 
have their roots in marriage. The 
teacher who himself is happily mar- 
ried should be outspoken in his ap- 
preciation of the joys and blessings 
which accompany a happy marriage. 

As children advance in the elemen- 
tary years, it becomes important and 
necessary to give instruction in spe- 
cific functions of marriage, such as 
betrothal, eligibility to marry, divorce, 
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and mixed marriage. Some may feel 
that these topics are a bit too mature 
for elementary pupils and that they 
should therefore be treated by the 
junior Bible classes and youth organ- 
izations. It is, however, a sad statistic 
that fewer than half of the teen-agers 
of our Synod regularly attend Bible 
class or youth organization meetings. 
It would therefore seem imperative 
that we give basic instruction in some 
of the fundamental aspects of mar- 
riage in the parish school while we 
have an opportunity to do so. 

Our age seems to be beset with 
gross misunderstandings of what con- 
stitutes engagement. Class rings and 
pins are exchanged to signify that 
couples are “engaged to be engaged.” 
Frequently engagements are not 
clearly defined as being markedly 
different from the fad of “going 
steady.” No child leaving the Lu- 
theran elementary school need be con- 
fused as to what constitutes a Chris- 
tian betrothal. 

A study of marriage naturally in- 
cludes a discussion of who is eligible 
to marry. Children are led to realize 
that God prohibits certain individuals 
from marrying, e. g., close relatives. 
In addition, the state may place other 
prohibitions which the Christian will 
willingly heed. In studying the eligi- 
bility for marriage it will be important 
not to go into too much detail. 
A thorough discussion of Lev. 18 will 
lead into questions which are subjects 
for theological debate rather than 
topics for elementary school religion 
classes. 

Nearly every present-day class will 
contain at least several children who 
have firsthand experiences with 
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broken homes or mixed marriages. 
Particularly when one of these chil- 
dren shows a sensitive nature to one 
of these topics, it may be necessary 
for the teacher to approach the sub- 
ject cautiously. Nevertheless this cir- 
cumstance must not keep the involved 
child or the remainder of the class 
from hearing what God and human 
experience have to say about divorce 
and mixed marriages. 

Although neither Luther’s explana- 
tion of the Sixth Commandment nor 
the lesson materials contained in 
either synodical Catechism indicate 
the fact, the topic of Christian family 
life is part and parcel of what is com- 
manded in the Sixth Commandment. 
In recent years The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod has spent large 
sums of money and placed heavy 
emphasis on promoting Christian 
family life. The teacher will certainly 
reflect this emphasis in his classroom 
instruction. The Units in Religion for 
Elementary Grades devote a unit of 
several weeks’ work to the topic of 
Christian family life. The suggested 
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coverage of this topic in the manual 
for the Primary Religion Series is 
scant. It is limited to a single week's 
emphasis on the importance of loving 
brothers and sisters, based on the 
story of Joseph and his brothers. It is 
suggested that teachers of primary 
grades plan a separate unit on Chris- 
tian family life. Some of the following 
may be included: 

Art work may be correlated with 
the unit by having children make 
Scripture text wall mottos. A display 
of family worship materials may be 
exhibited for inspection by parents. 
Projects of helpfulness and obedience 
may be planned. Children can on a 
certain day be encouraged to carry 
out special acts of helpfulness to par- 
ents. Time should be given on the 
following day to allow children to 
report on these activities. If the unit 
falls near a parent-teacher association 
meeting, parents might be encouraged 
to contribute their part toward the 
success of the unit by planning a 
special activity to be enjoyed by the 


family, such as a picnic or an outing. 


Jesus is the unseen Guest in every Christian home. 
Christian homes emphasize proper child training and instruction. 


The Christian family serves the church. Its children consider 


the possibility of full-time church service. 


Wedding at Cana 


Jesus expresses approval of Christian marriage. He takes part 


in God-pleasing social activities. 


Joseph 


Absalom 


Esau and Jacob 
the family. 


The twelve-year- 
old Jesus 


The Christian child shows love and forgiveness to his brothers 
and sisters and honor and kindness to his parents. 


Disobedience brings grief to the Christian family. 


Deception and dishonesty exact a price from every member of 


Jesus sets the perfect example of parental obedience. 
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The topics of marriage and Chris- 
tian family life are phases of the 
Sixth Commandment which can be 
presented in a positive manner. Also 
the topic of a chaste and decent life 
can be approached in a positive vein. 
One approach would be to discuss 
the action of Joseph in the house of 
Potiphar. The passage “Know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost” (also your mind) can 
well be applied to:the Sixth Com- 
mandment. The Catechism texts, to- 
gether with the Catechism’s admoni- 
tion to “fight and flee” every tempta- 
tion, should prove valuable. 

After the topic of chastity has been 
approached in a positive way it will 
be necessary to call to the attention 
of the children a number of tempta- 
tions on their own level. To merely 
speak about “youthful lusts” or 
“shameful things done in secret” may 
cause the child to think that the need 
for a chaste life has little meaning for 
him. The following temptations are 
the ones which children are likely to 
face and therefore can profitably be 
called to their attention. 

Immodesty in dress has become so 
common in our age that it is taken for 
granted. There is a tendency also on 
the part of elementary school girls to 
copy the plunging necklines and 
swirling skirts which they see on tele- 
vision and in the movies. Roller-skat- 
ing costumes which would only a few 
years ago have been considered 
shocking are now commonplace. 
Nearly every girl owns a baton and 
plans for the day when she will be 
a drum majorette. Little thought is 
given to the type of apparel which 


she will wear. A discussion of the 
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Sixth Commandment will present an 
opportunity to stress the importance 
of modesty in dress and to warn 
against the temptations and tenden- 
cies of doing otherwise. 

Each rising generation of boys will 
face the certainty of a few older 
youths who will delight in initiating 
them into the realm of indecent stories 
and jokes which fill a major portion of 
the conversation of some men. Boys 
who are about to leave the relatively 
sheltered confines of the Lutheran 
elementary school will be exposed to 
numerous stories of this type in the 
washrooms, corridors, and _locker- 
rooms of public high schools. They 
can be urged to keep their minds and 
their lips free from this type of gar- 
bage. They can be reminded of their 
obligation to confess their Savior by 
walking out on this type of story, and 
when the situation warrants it, to 
voice their objection. 

Any child who is sent by his parent 
to the corner drugstore will walk past 
a counter of pulp books and maga- 
zines containing suggestive pictures 
and titles. In teaching children how 
to cope with this part of their environ- 
ment it might be helpful to call atten- 
tion to the statement of Martin Lu- 
ther: “You can’t keep the birds from 
flying over your head, but you can 
keep them from making nests in your 
hair.” Our children will face this type 
of literature. There will not be a need 
for them to stop and take a second 
look, to pick it up, or to pore over its 
contents. Young people will also have 
to be warned against making some- 
thing sinful out of literature which 
does not have a sinful intent. Even 
the National Geographic and the 
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Saturday Evening Post will have pic- 
tures which will serve an evil purpose 
if given an opportunity. 

The topic of dancing is one which 
the average teacher may wish to 
avoid. The church has consistently 
held a conservative attitude toward 
dancing. The average member, par- 
ticularly the teen-ager, dances and 
refuses to see or admit any wrong or 
temptation in the practice. The ten- 
dency often is to keep any discussion 
of the subject out of the elementary 
school or to limit it to a few all- 
embracing statements on the part of 
the teacher. Yet, to the child who is 
about to enter the public high school, 
the question as to whether he will 
dance may be all important. To de- 
cide not to do so will probably elimi- 
nate him from all social functions. He 
will want to know whether dancing 
is wrong, and why. He deserves to 
be answered. It is the opinion of the 
writer that it is not possible to decide 
for another whether dancing will be 
sinful. It is possible to give him in- 
formation which will help him to 
come to a more satisfactory decision 


for himself. 


There may be a tendency to con- 
fuse a study of the Sixth Command- 
ment with instruction in sex educa- 
tion. This is a fallacy, particularly 
when sex education is defined nar- 
rowly as involving only the biological 
functions of reproduction. The ele- 
mentary school does have a responsi- 
bility in treating the subject of repro- 
duction, but it is not a major concern 
of instruction in the Sixth Command- 
ment. Since the two subjects are re- 
lated, it is possible that during the 
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religion class a child will ask a ques- 
tion about reproduction which can be 
answered quickly and simply. No 
harm will result from doing so. The 
teacher will err, however, by allowing 
the discussion completely to veer 
away from the religious aspects of 
marriage and chastity and to dwell 
on the subject of reproduction. De- 
tailed questions about reproduction 
can be referred to the parents or an- 
swered privately. A few years ago it 
was felt that every question in the 
area of sex had to be answered im- 
mediately. Today a saner point of 
view is held. We realize that as long 
as a frank and open attitude is taken 
toward the subject it is possible to 
say to a child, “That question will be 
answered when you get a little older,” 
or “This is not the time or place to 
answer that question.” 

One of the problems involved in 
teaching the Sixth Commandment 
concerns definition of terms. When 
the child is in kindergarten or first 
grade he learns to recite, “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” He learns that 
the commandment is somehow con- 
nected with marriage. By the time he 
has reached confirmation age we as- 
sume that he has learned the meaning 
of the term through inference or has 
received a definition from a source 
other than the school. The Growing 
in Christ Catechism offers the follow- 
ing definitions: 

Adultery: The breaking of the mar- 

riage vow. 

Fornication: A sinful boy-girl rela- 

tionship. 
These definitions are not misleading. 
They perhaps say as much as a text- 
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book can, Yet they do little in the 
way of creating understanding. 

Many boys and girls have devel- 

oped a strong dictionary habit by the 
time they have reached the fifth or 
sixth grade. Webster offers the fol- 
lowing definitions: 

“Adultery: Voluntary sexual inter- 
course by a married man with an- 
other than his wife or by a mar- 
ried}: woman with another than 
her husband.” — 

“Fornication: [Illicit sexual inter- 
course on the part of an unmar- 
ried person.” 


Obviously these definitions will be in 
bad taste and beyond the understand- 
ing of many elementary children. 

In an attempt to formulate defini- 
tions which will create understanding, 
and yet will not offend elementary 
children or be above their level, we 
suggest the following: Adultery (nar- 
row sense): A willful breaking of the 
marriage vow by giving the love and 
affection which was promised only to 
the husband or wife to someone else. 
Adultery (broad sense): Any word, 
deed, or thought which does not con- 
form to God’s will for a chaste and 
decent life. Fornication: A sin in 
which an unmarried boy and an un- 
married girl assume the privileges 
which God has granted only to mar- 
ried people. 

The word adulterate may be help- 
ful as a starting point in explaining 
the meaning of adultery. Children 
can easily be led to understand what 
is meant by adulteration of milk. It is 
the adulteration of marriage which 
God prohibits in the Sixth Com- 


mandment. 
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DURING RECESS AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES 
In the days when recess was pri- 

marily an opportunity for pupils to 
escape from the confines of classroom 
supervision, many unsatisfactory types 
of boy-girl relationships existed on the 
school playground. Many fruitless 
hours were whiled away in “boy 
chases girl” activities. Talk about 
some of the things which took place 
resulted in poor public relations. 


Today most schools and teachers 
have assumed responsibility for play- 
ground supervision. Unsatisfactory 
boy-girl relationships are not given 
an opportunity to arise. On the con- 
trary, well planned and directed phys- 
ical education and play periods be- 
come a powerful force in promoting 
chastity and developing desirable 
boy-girl relationships and attitudes. 


The child who has developed a 
number of athletic or other recrea- 
tional skills has gained a strong ally 
in combatting unchastity. Young peo- 
ple who in addition to being serious 
about their schoolwork play hard to 
the point of being “worn out” will be 
unlikely candidates for Satan’s temp- 
tations. The boy whose leisure-time 
thoughts turn quickly to athletics will 
have little time to harbor indecent 
thoughts. 


Physical education periods also 
afford a fine opportunity to teach 
young people to enjoy the companion- 
ship of members of the other sex. It 
will soon be discovered that activities 
such as volleyball, softball, relays, and 
folk dancing can be very enjoyable 
when both boys and girls participate. 
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PERSONAL AND GROUP GUIDANCE 

Instruction in the elements of guid- 
ance has become a required part of 
teacher education. Some schools 
carry on formal guidance programs. 
Every teacher has been alerted to the 
need for a “guidance point of view” 
which leads him to extend guidance 
to any member of his class when the 
need arises. To the Christian parish 
school teacher the emphasis on per- 
sonal guidance has not come as some- 
thing new. Especially in the area of 
Christian living the teacher has al- 
ways known that it is necessary to 
extend guidance throughout the 
school day and school year in order 
that the lessons taught in religion 
class may become part of the child’s 
living habits. The school year will 
provide many opportunities for pro- 
viding guidance toward a God-pleas- 
ing observance of the Sixth Com- 
mandment. 

A thorough study of the Sixth Com- 
mandment in September or October 
will not guarantee that the boys’ 
washroom will be free from indecent 
stories for the remainder of the term. 
Even after a discussion on modesty 
in dress, girls will imitate what they 
see on television by flaring their skirts 
in an unladylike fashion. Undesirable 
boy-girl relationships will arise in the 
corridors and on the school grounds. 
This type of behavior will not surprise 
a Christian teacher. It will cause him 
to deal privately with individuals or 
small groups, patiently reminding 
them of what they have learned and 
guiding them toward a more God- 
pleasing type of behavior. 

In recent years the elementary cur- 
riculum has been broadened to the 
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point of including group instruction 
in personal adjustment and mental 
health. There will be numerous op- 
portunities to use these discussions in 
order to enlarge upon what is taught 
in the religion lesson on the Sixth 
Commandment, e. g., the responsibil- 
ity of young people in contributing 
toward a happy home; proper boy- 
girl relationships in the early adoles- 
cent and preadolescent years; a Chris- 
tian point of view on dating. 


It may come somewhat as a sur- 
prise that it is being suggested that 
the topic of dating be treated in the 
elementary school. It is not being 
suggested that dating at an early age 
should be encouraged but that since 
in our age many 13- and 14-year-olds 
are dating, guidance should be given 
to them that dating should be post- 
poned until a more suitable age. 


The following points might be treated 
in a discussion on dating. 


The importance of including par- 
ents in the plans. 


The fallacy of dating too young. 

The desirability of group activities 
and group dates. 

The fallacy of going steady too 
soon. 

The notion that not dating regu- 
larly or at all makes one a deviant. 


The importance of taking Jesus 
along on a date. 


THE PLACE OF THE GOSPEL 
In teaching any one of the com- 
mandments there is a danger of over- 
emphasizing the Law. Care should be 
taken to close each lesson with the 
message of God’s grace and forgive- 
ness. To leave stricken consciences 
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comfortless constitutes a grievous er- 
ror on the part of the teacher. The 
same will hold true in guidance given 
to individual pupils. 

The world in general as well as 
many believers tend to regard sins 
against the Sixth Commandment as 
far more serious than any other kind. 
An elementary classroom may contain 
pupils who are deeply disturbed 
about sins which they have com- 
mitted against the Sixth Command- 
ment. Assurance must be given that 
God grants full forgiveness to modern 
offenders against the Sixth Command- 
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ment even as He did for David and 
the woman taken in adultery. 

Pupils should be led to realize that 
sins against the Sixth Commandment 
bring about terrible consequences, 
such as disease, shame, broken homes, 
and_ stricken consciences. These 
threats of punishments must never be 
suggested as the motive for overcom- 
ing temptations. The motivation 
should rather come from love for the 
Savior, who gave His life as full pay- 
ment for all sins, inclusive of those 
committed against the Sixth Com- 
mandment. 


PEN SWIPES 


@® An excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent 
philosopher. The society which scorns excellence in plumbing because plumb- 
ing is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because it is 
an exalted activity, will have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water.— PResmENT RoBERT W. 
Van Houten, Newark College of Engineering 


* 


@ Q. What caused the fall of Rome? 


A. Carelessness. 


xe 


Q. What happens during an eclipse of the sun? 
A. A lot of people go outside to watch it. 


Are these answers right or wrong? 
* 


® How would you handle this one? 


“I hope you say a short prayer when your family sits down to eat,” said 


the minister hopefully. 


“We don’t have to,” replied the small boy, “Mom’s a good cook.” 


Or this one — 


A youngster was delighted to receive two live baby rabbits for a present. 
He enjoyed them even more after they grew up, but they became a nuisance to 


his parents. 


The mother and father began to consider various ways of disposing of the 
rabbits without breaking their little boy’s heart. One day the father asked, 
“How about having one of your rabbits for dinner tonight, Phil?” 


The child’s face brightened, and he said, “Sure, Daddy, but how will he 


hold his spoon?” — Wall Street Journal 


* 


* 


@ The younger generation no longer respects its elders, it tyrannizes teachers, 
fails to rise when older people enter the room, and has atrocious manners. 


SOCRATES 


A MEMO FROM MO 


ngersla mal eg June 1, 1959 


Don’t get excited, Bernice. Somebody’s always asking whether Christian 
education, especially the full-time kind, is really worth it. After all, anything 
that costs time and money, or that runs counter to the cultural pattern of the 
majority, is bound to be jumped on — if not now, then later. 

And let’s face it, not all this questioning is necessarily bad. If nothing else, 
it forces us to keep on our spiritual and intellectual toes, ready at all times to 
witness to the faith that is ours. The faith which compels us to confess that 
all the Christian’s life belongs to God and that therefore the training of that 
life must be as God-oriented as possible. This is something that is pretty diffi- 
cult to do in one hour a week, especially where the home is unable or unwilling 
to provide the needed foundation and follow-through. 

But here let me urge a caution. Be sure that your defense and your witness 
accentuates the positive and eliminates the negative. Too often, I’m afraid, we 
tend to stress the wrong points — or perhaps I should call them the secondary 
es: when we attempt to spell out the rationale of full-time Christian 
schools. 

To illustrate: I once visited a young elementary and high school operated 
by a large Protestant church. After the usual grand tour the principal and 
I sat down to chat. “Just why,” I asked him, “do you and your congregation 
have this school?” 

He thought for a moment. Then he answered: “Well, first of all, we had 
this new million dollar education building standing idle during the week, and 
we just didn’t think this was economically sound. Then, too, the public schools 
around here were overcrowded, and some parents were unhappy about that. 
Other parents figured that a private school would give children more individual 
attention and a better education. Finally, there was the teen-age problem. 
A church-sponsored school, we hoped, might keep them closer to us.” 

These were his reasons. But were they adequate? I doubt it. I’m certainly 
happy with him that his church has a full-time school, but I wonder if the 
members — and the staff — really know why. Which reminds me of another 
question I asked, namely, whether his teachers wove the Christian viewpoint 
into all their teaching. His answer was interesting, but also a little frightening 
in its basic assumption. “Well,” he said, “they are Christians, and this will 
influence their teaching.” I fear this school teaches the three R’s and adds the 
fourth R somewhere at the beginning and end of each day rather than let it 
penetrate, motivate, and enliven the whole operation. 

So where does this leave us? Well, Bernice, when put to the test, let your 
Christian school rest on its own merits —and on the love, commands, and 
promises of God and the willing response of His people. Help your people see 
that each generation has a responsibility to the next —a responsibility which 
demands that the child of God should be nurtured into becoming the man or 
woman of God who can take his place both in this society and in the one 
to come. 

Such an approach, I believe, in the long run is sounder than the one which 
stresses secondary matters, like arguing that the school can win new members 
so that these new members can help the congregation meet its annual budget. 
In other words, let’s keep first things first. 
Primarily yours, 


Mo 


We are all aware of the dangers of being narrow-minded; but few of us are 
aware of the opposite danger of becoming so broad-minded that we end up 


flat-headed. — Sip Harris. 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


LETS GO TO VALPO 


As you will soon discover, this 
month’s column is devoted to our 
annual convention, to be held at Val- 
paraiso University on Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday, August 2, 8, and 4. 
You do not really experience true, 
active LEA membership until you at- 
tend one of these conventions. We 
realize that this is summer school 
time for many. However, among 
a 1,700 membership there are cer- 
tainly hundreds that can arrange 
schedules to attend. It simply means 
a decision on your part. 

As usual, the convention is com- 
bined with the NLPTL. At last year’s 
convention this growing group re- 
solved to encourage local PTLs to 
send a faculty delegate to the LEA 
convention in addition to their PTL 
delegates. The LEA has also circu- 
larized every board of parish educa- 
tion in Synod, urging the same sup- 
port. So do not be hesitant about 
asking for the privilege of attending 
and for financial assistance. 

The convention theme “Lead Them 
to Live in Christ” has been chosen 
with the conviction that whatever in- 
spiration or education the program 
provides should significantly affect 
the lives of those in your care. Many 
hours of study, thought, and discus- 
sion have gone into this year’s pro- 
gram. We know you will not be dis- 
appointed with it. 


On Sunday, Aug. 2, the opening 
session with keynote address on the 
convention theme by the Rev. Theo. 
Gerken of La Grange, Ill, will get 
under way at 7 P. M. 

Monday — “Disciplines in Life” by 
Mrs. Elmer Jagow (an open 
forum ) 

“The Child and Christian Wor- 
ship” by Rev. Roland Seboldt 

Read your 1959 yearbook, and bring 
it with you. 

On Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
morning nine different study discus- 
sion groups will be assembled to work 
on the following topics: 

1. The Child in Worship — Rev. 

Roland Seboldt 

2. A Functional LEA — Lewis J. 
Kuehm 

3. School Budgeting and Account- 
ing — Arthur E. Christian 

4. Classroom Grouping — Prof. 
Ralph Reinke 

5. Nurturing Creativity —Miss Eliz- 
abeth Poehler 

6. Exceptional Children in Lu- 
theran Schools — Dr. Eugene 
Brockopp 

7. Co-ordinating Lutheran Second- 
ary and Elementary Education — 
Robert W. Pieper 

8. The Woman Teacher — Miss Lu- 
cille Wassmann 

9. Adequate Physical Education — 
Edward R, Brackmann 
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In your convention mailing you 
were sent a preregistration card for 
group participation. This card you 
are to return by July 1. If you have 
not taken care of this, please do so 
now. We need to know the size and 
general make-up of each group in 
advance. 


The banquet will be held in the 
Student Union on Monday evening 
and will be addressed by Elmer Krae- 
mer of the LLL on “Responsibility 
in Life.” 

The closing Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion will consist of a four-member 
panel moderated by Walter Hartkopf 
on “Problems of Living in Christ 
Today.” 

There will be the usual business 
sessions, fellowship programs, and 
three services in the beautiful new 
chapel. Anyone desiring to present 
resolutions to the convention should 
do so in writing. The chairman of 
the resolutions committee is Edward 
Krueger, 7528 S. Wood, Chicago 20. 

You may be interested in a number 
of the NLPTL program offerings. Feel 
free to attend. Consult your printed 
program. 

Those traveling to Valpo by car 
from the east, west, or north will find 
that the Indiana Turnpike leads you 
to Highway 49. Go six miles south 
on No. 49. Out of Chicago the Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad at Union Station 
and the Greyhound Bus Lines provide 
transportation to the convention city. 


You again can take advantage of 
a convention package deal, which in- 
cludes housing, meals, registration, 
and banquet ticket. You will never 
regret making this trip. With parents, 
pastors, and teachers meeting to- 
gether for several days of real dis- 
cussion and problem solving, you will 
come away with a feeling that it is 
indeed a privilege to be a part of such 
an undertaking. What greater re- 
sponsibility is there than to “Lead 
Them to Live in Christ.” 


May your decision be to attend and 
participate. Send your registration 
blank now. Bring your wives or hus- 
bands. Let us lead them to live in 
Christ. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

are due the newly elected LEA offi- 
cers and Board members. While the 
election results are not known at this 
writing, we trust that the Lord will 
guide these willing Christians to work 
with ever greater zeal for the cause 
of Christian education through the 
LEA. Their installation will take 
place in the closing convention 
service. 


OUR NEXT MEETING — 
VALPARAISO 


Ask 1,500 secondary school teachers in big cities (as the NEA Research 
Division has done), How would you classify yourself as to general philosophy 
of education? Five per cent would reply that they were progressive; 7 per 


cent, traditional; 31 per cent, that they were 


artly both, but lean toward the 


rogressive; 52 per cent, that they were partly both but lean toward the tra- 
Decal The an a small 5 per cent or so, wouldn’t know or would be uncer- 
tain. Which raises the question: Are educational journals giving adequate 
space to articles which explore the basic philosophies of education? 


eC  ————————eEEEEEEEEEEE—EEEEE——E=E=E=E 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributor: Siegbert W. Becker. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


LUTHER’S WORKS, SELECTED PSALMS III. Translated by Edward Sittler, George 
Beto, Arnold Guebert, and Jaroslav Pelikan. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1958. xii and 368 pages. $5.00. 


It is always a pleasure to be able to call the attention of readers of LurHeRAN Epuca- 
tion to another volume of Luther's Works in English. This volume contains Luther's 
comments on Psalms 117, 118, and 147, the seven penitential psalms (6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 
130, 143), the four psalms of comfort (37, 62, 94, 109), and on Psalms 1 and 2. 


To have Luther’s comments on the Book of Psalms available in the language of the 
American Christian should in itself prove a great blessing to the church; and our pastors, 
teachers, and laymen cannot be urged too strongly to read Luther now that the language 
barriers are being broken by these translations. A second benefit that may well accrue 
from the study of Luther by our people may be this, that we begin to see what a great 
error was made in theological scholarship when we began to draw a sharp cleavage, first, 
between exegetical and systematic theology (which was due partly to making systematic 
theology a study of the systems of men), and second, between Old Testament and New 
Testament exegesis. If we really believe in the unity of Scripture, these disciplines ought 
to remain closely united. They are united in Luther. Although most of his writings are 
exegetical in form, so that one constantly hears the superficial claim that Luther was no 
systematic theologian, yet his comments on the text are often those of a systematic theo- 
logian well versed in Scripture, who draws no sharp line of demarcation between the two 
testaments, but constantly reads the one in the light of the other. It is to be hoped that 
this volume, too, will enjoy a wide circulation. 


Our joy over the appearance of this volume is, however, not complete. As this reviewer 
read the translation, he was at times disturbed by the feeling that Luther’s comments did 
not fit the text and that there were logical leaps in the development of the Reformer’s 
thought. A comparison with the original would seem to indicate that much of this is due 
to the failure to follow two principles that are enunciated in the introduction (p. vii). 
The editors say that it has been their intention to translate Luther’s translation. They 
continue, “Where this could be done by the use of an existing English version — King 
James, Douay, or Revised Standard — we have done so” (p. vii). With very few excep- 
tions, however, the RSV rendering has been used, even when it does not reproduce Luther’s 
German. In addition many times Luther’s comments seem incongruous because the text 
which he interprets is simply not followed in the translation. For example, Luther’s word 
“guete” (pp. 25, 47, 50, 51, 275, et al.) is in direct quotations regularly translated as “stead- 
fast love.” Here the translators have followed the RSV, with which we have in this 
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instance no quarrel as a translation of the Hebrew. But how impossible it is to maintain 
this as a translation is manifested by the fact that in Luther’s comments on the text, the 
word “guete” is very seldom translated in this way. It is translated instead as “love” 
(p. 25) or “goodness” (pp. 47, 49). When an effort is made to translate it in the com- 
ments as “steadfast love,” it results in unclearness ( p. 272). 


There are other examples to show that the promise of the editors is not fulfilled. “Put. 
a new and right spirit within me” does not have all the implications of Luther’s, “Ernewe 
ynn myr eynen willigen geist” (p. 165). “So that Thou art justified in Thy sentence and 
blameless in Thy judgment” is not an exact rendering of “Darum wirstu recht bleyben ynn 
dynen worten, und reyn erfunden, wenn du gerichtet wirst” (ibid.). “Uphold me with 
a willing spirit” is not the same as “Der freyhe geyst enthalte mich” (p.172). “Er wirds 
wol machen” is far from “He will act” (p. 212). In the comments exactly the same phrase 
is translated “God . . . will make it come out right.” “Be still before the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him” resembles the original, which says, “Schweig und mach dich schiekerlich” 
(p. 214) in only one word, and the translation makes it appear that Luther’s following 
remarks are manufactured out of thin air and have no relation whatever to the text. 
“According to His steadfast love” (p.275) is a poor rendering of the very simple phrase, 
“umb seiner guete willen.” On the same page it might be noted that “verblendetes” is 
not “insane” but “blinded.” These are a few samples. 

This reviewer has no quarrel with the principle laid down in the introduction: “We 
have striven for faithfulness on the basis of the best lexicographical materials available. 
But where literal accuracy and clarity have conflicted, it is clarity that we have preferred, 
so that paraphrase seemed more faithful than literal fidelity” (p. vii). 

But often unncessary liberties are taken with Luther’s text, and the result is some- 
times not clarity but confusion. Literally, for example, Luther wrote, “In the first place, 
he says, “His goodness,’ that is, not our work, holiness, wisdom, but His grace and mercy.” 
Here a literal translation is consistent with English ideas, and it is also clearer than, “In 
the first place, the psalmist speaks of “His steadfast love.’ This is not our doing, holiness, 
or wisdom; it is His grace and mercy” (p. 25). At least, the reference in the demonstrative 
pronoun is clear, as is also the contrast between “Seine guete” and “unser werck, heiligkeit, 
weiszheit.” 

In his comments on Ps. 118 Luther writes, “Denn das Ebreische woertlin “‘Hesed,’ das 
auff Griechisch Eleomosyne und bis her jm Deudschen barmhertzikeit geheissen, ich aber 
gedeudscht habe ‘Guete,’ heisst auf Deudsch eigentlich, das wir Wohlthat odder gutthat 
nennen.” The translation here given reads, in part, “I translated as ‘steadfast love,’ for it 
really means ‘goodness in action’” (p.50). The paraphrase, “goodness in action,” is, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, justified and commendable, but why “Guete” was rendered 
“steadfast love” in this place is difficult to understand. Also, instead of a footnote on page 
215, the translator would have done well to translate Luther’s word and then Luther's 
comment would have made sense without a footnote. 

While the translation is, generally speaking, acceptable, we would plead for greater 
accuracy. If these volumes have the circulation which we hope they will have, very few 
of the readers will be able to check the original in the Weimar text. A translator owes 
it to his readers to stay as close to the original as is consistent with the idiom of the 
language into which he translates. S. W. B. 


Our Contributors 


Kurt Frorr, professor of practical theology, University of Erlangen, Bavaria, Germany 
Frepertck D. Kramer, principal, Grace Chapel School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Palmer Czamanske, Editor 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


(esis lasts only a little time, and 
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Gr. 2-4 Baker, Elizabeth. TAMMY CAMPS 
Ages 7-9 OUT; illus. by Beth Krush. Hough- 


ton, 1958. 52 pp. $2.50. _ 

Tammy, her older brother Terry, and their 
father go on a camping trip. Although 
frightened and unsure of herself, Tammy 
soon learns the basic fundamentals of out- 
door living and is able to cope with a real 
emergency. Both boys and girls should en- 
joy this adventurous and informative story 
about campers. 


Subject head: Camping — Stories || Reviewed 
BCCB, Xli, 26 

Gr. 5-7 Berna, Paul. THE HORSE WITHOUT 

Ages 10-12. A HEAD; trans. from the French 


by John Buchanan-Brown;_ illus. 

by Richard Kennedy. Pantheon, 

1958. 182 pp. $2.75. 
Gaby’s gang lives in Louvigny Junction, 
a depressed railroad yards neighborhood on 
the outskirts of Paris. The favorite play of 
the 10 children is riding recklessly at great 
speed down Poverty Lane on a headless 
wooden horse mounted on iron tricycle 
wheels. With clear characterization of each 
child and vivid description of their sur- 
roundings, the author tells how the children 
hunt down thieves who steal their toy and 
in so doing uncover for the police in an 
abandoned factory a cache of 100 million 
francs stolen from the Paris-Ventimiglia 
express train. This story is a superb por- 
trayal of childhood. 


Subject head: France — Stories || Reviewed BCCB, 
XI, 93 


Gr. 2-5 
Ages 7-10 


Borten, Helen. DO YOU SEE WHAT 
I SEE? illus. by the author. Abe- 
lard, 1959. 42 pp., 6%, X10. 
$2.75. 

This inviting book shows the basic elements 


of visual composition — lines, shapes, and 
colors — and describes the emotional re- 
sponses they evoke. It should help children 
to observe and to appreciate what they see. 


Subject head: Art— Study and teaching || Re- 
viewed BCCB, XII, 110 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


HEART- 
1958. 


Butters, Dorothy Gilman. 
BREAK STREET. Macrae, 
192 pp. $2.75. 

This is a fast-moving novel of a young girl 


who grows up in one summer. Kitty Boscz, 
just out of high school, is bitter because she 
cannot go to college. She finds that she 
must work in a factory until she earns 
enough money for secretarial school. During 
the summer she realizes her desire for dating 
the handsomest boy in town, but finds that 
dating doesn’t give her the satisfaction she 
had hoped for. Kitty’s two brothers are in 
danger of becoming involved with juvenile 
gangs, but both escape through the help 
of the workers at the Community House. 
Through a series of crises the members of 
Kitty’s family draw closer together. This 
book points out values such as honesty, in- 


dustry, helpfulness, and loyalty. 
Reviewed BCCB, XII, 59 


Gr. 6-9 Freeman, Ira M. ALL ABOUT THE 

Ages 11-14 WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY; illus. 
by George Wilde. Random, 1954. 
148 pp. (Allabout) $1.95. 

Gr. 7-10 Gallant, Roy A. EXPLORING CHEM- 

Ages 12-15 _ ISTRY; illus. by Lee Ames. Gar- 


den City, 1958. 120 pp., 8% 
by 12%, paper-board cover. 
$2.95. Prebound. $3.45. 

After a brief summary of the beginnings of 


chemistry, Ira M. Freeman defines chem- 
istry as the science which has the task of 
investigating the materials out of which 
the universe is made. He tells what ele- 
ments are, what atoms are, and how atoms 
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join to form molecules. He then explains 
how men use chemistry in studying foods, 
medicines, clothing, soils and plants, and 
metals. 


Roy A. Gallant in Exploring Chemistry de- 
votes 85 of the 120 pages to telling about 
the significant discoveries in chemistry: the 
making of alloys, the work of the alchemists, 
the finding of the elements, and the de- 
velopment of chemical symbols. He then 
discusses the important part chemistry will 
have in solving the world’s future problems 
of overpopulation, lack of food and water, 
and exhaustion of resources. This history of 
chemistry has arresting illustrations. How- 
ever, it is not so well organized into units 
or so clearly written as the Allabout Book, 
nor does it fulfill its title. 


Subject head: Chemistry 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Christopher, Matt. SLIDE, DANNY, 
SLIDE. Steck, 1958. 130 pp. 
Library binding. $2.00. 

This is the exciting story of a 12-year-old 

boy’s devotion to baseball and of how he 

helped solve the problems of securing a ball 
park and organizing a Little League team. 

As Danny and his friends encounter and 

overcome the task of achieving team unity 

and keen competition, the suspense builds 
up through the season to the climactic 

championship game. The book contains a 

great deal of practical information for aspir- 

ing Little Leaguers. 


Subject head: Baseball — Stories 


Goodman, George J. W. BAS- 
COMBE, THE FASTEST HOUND 
ALIVE; illus. by Paul Galdone. 
Morrow, 1958. 32 pp., 7% 
by 10. Library binding. $2.75. 

Bascombe, a sleepy basset hound, is about 
to be sold because he is too slow for hunting. 
Then his two clever rabbit friends Herbert 
and Sam come to his rescue. Sam, the fast- 
est rabbit in the country, teaches him to 
run. Bascombe learns quickly, and in a big 
hunt he outruns all the other dogs and the 
hunters. Because of Bascombe’s speedy 
chase, his tired owner gives up hunting and 
the idea of selling Bascombe. Comical and 
appealing. 

Subject head: Dogs — Stories || Reviewed BCCB, 
Xi, 114 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 
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Gr. 7-10 Gunther, John, with Sam and Beryl 
Ages 12-15 Epstein. MEET SOUTH AFRICA; 
illus. by Grisha. Harper, 1958. 


‘ 232 pp. (Meet the World) $2.50. 
This companion volume to Meet North 


Africa treats the land south of the Sahara 
Desert. Gunther and the Epsteins open this 
book with 26 pages of geography and his- 
tory and a brief explanation of the careers 
of Paul Kruger and Cecil John Rhodes. The 
authors then discuss each protectorate or 
colony separately. 

This book provides basic political informa- 
tion about a turbulent area, without omitting 
the problems of race relations, of the poor 
education and living conditions of the na- 
tives, and of the seething unrest of great 
black populations. Useful index. 

The other fine, thought-provoking book on 
this area is Alan Paton’s The Land and 
People of South Africa (Lippincott, 1955, 
$2.95), which gives much geographical in- 
formation. 


Subject head: Africa, South — Description and 
travel || Reviewed BCCB, XII, 64 


Gr. 7-9 Kjelgaard, Jim. THE BLACK FAWN. 
Ages 12-14 Dodd, 1958. 215 pp. $3.00. 
Bud, a 12-year-old orphan, is sent to a farm 
in a forested region of Pennsylvania to work 
for Gram and Gramps, who need a boy to 
help with chores. Soon after his arrival at 
his foster home, he comes upon a dark- 
colored, wobbly fawn scarcely two hours 
old. Gramps explains that its mother is hid- 
ing and watching. 

From kindly old Gramps Bud learns pa- 
tience, how to cast a dry fly on the spot 
a sly old trout will strike, how to stalk 
a prize deer, not to kill but for the sport 
of hunting. Gentle Gram teaches him to 
give and to accept love. And so he comes 
to belong on the farm, taking over more 
and more of the responsibilities as Gramps 
grows older, and making plans to increase 
the yield of farm products. 

The black fawn appears now and again 
throughout the story. The closing incident 
concerns the boy and the grown deer, each 
having found his place, the young buck 
to develop a fine rack of antlers and Bud 
to develop his skills as a young farmer. 


Subject head: Pennsylvania — Stories 
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Gr. 9-12 Johnson, Enid. SECOND CHANCE. 
Ages 14-17. Messner, 1958. 190 pp. $2.95. 


Marcia Dean, 19, self-centered and spoiled 
by her family’s wealth, turns against her 
fiancé when he refuses to give up his am- 
bitions for boys’ club work and to change 
his economic standards to her own. Hurt, 
and dissolving in self-pity, Marcia flies to 
Arizona to live with relatives, thinking 
thereby to forget Peter. Her relatives, how- 
ever, are not her indulgent parents, and in 
a kind yet truthful way show her her own 
shallow self — then teach her how to build 
her talents and use them in helping others. 


Though possibly not so wealthy as Marcia 
and therefore probably not so spoiled, the 
reader along with Marcia will gain a greater 
appreciation of the value in the words “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” A worthwhile and 
well-written story. 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Robertson, Keith. HENRY REED, INC.; 
illus. by Robert McCloskey. Vik- 
ing, 1958. 239 pp. $3.00. 

When 13-year-old Henry Reed, son of a 


United States consul at Naples, comes to 
spend the summer with his aunt and uncle 
near Princeton, New Jersey, he decides to 
keep a journal — diaries are for girls. This 
journal is a record of Hank’s experiment in 
free enterprise, a pure and applied research 
center which he and the girl next door, 
12-year-old Margaret Glass, set up in an 
old barn. Ingenuity and imagination are 
Hank’s strong points. His sober account of 
Midge’s and his amazing adventures is hu- 
morously illustrated. This book has the 
essentially American quality of a sophisti- 
cated Tom Sawyer, and both children and 
adults will chuckle at the warmth and hu- 
mor of the firm’s activities. 


Reviewed BCCB, XIl, 88 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Scheinfeld, Amram. WHY YOU ARE 
YOU; illus. by the author. Abe- 
lard, 1958. 171 pp. $3.50. 

One of God’s wonders is that no person has 


exactly the face, or the light in the eye, or 
the shape of arm, or the tone of voice, of 
another. In this book in pleasantly readable 
language the author tells why. He starts 
with the wonderful genes in the egg that 
develops into a baby. He explains the way 
in which children get their looks (that 
some genes are “bossy”), how and why 
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twins occur, that the body “machinery” of 
human beings makes them “extra special,” 
that the personality of a child is that per- 
son’s special “flavor.” 

He points out that all human beings de- 
scended from the same family and that the 
variation in the color of people’s skins came 
about from change in genes. 

The drawings in this book are gently hu- 
morous. The spirit of the writing is rev- 
erent wonder. The marvel of the book is 
that it brings to children facts from biology, 
human heredity, psychology, and sociology 
which will help them understand themselves 
and other people. 


Subject heads: Biology || Heredity || Genetics 


Gr. K-2 Slobodkin, Florence. TOO MANY 

Ages 5-7 MITTENS; illus. by Louis Slobod- 
kin. Vanguard, 1958. 32 pp., 
8X10. $2.75. 


The twins Ned and Donny wear red mittens 
in winter. When the neighborhood hears 
that one of the twins has lost a red mitten, 
various persons — neighbors, the teacher, the 
postman, the garbage collector, the milkman, 
the grocer, the delivery man — one by one 
give to the twins or to Grandma a red 
mitten which they have found. It is Ned 
who suggests an ingenious method of lo- 
cating the owners of the extra mittens. The 
device and the humorous illustrations will 
amuse children. 


Reviewed BCCB, XII, 90 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Speare, Elizabeth George. THE 
WITCH OF BLACKBIRD POND. 
Houghton, 1958. 250 pp. $3.00. 

1687 in Puritan Connecticut didn’t seem 


to be the same year as it had been in sunny 
Barbados, where Kit Tyler had spent all 
of her 16 years. An orphan, Kit had no 
refuge after the death of her grandfather 
but the home of her strict uncle in Con- 
necticut. In spite of the kindness of her 
aunt and her cousins, Kit found that her 
fun-loving ways and strange upbringing 
were looked upon with suspicion. Her only 
escape from the house of work and little 
play was the Meadows, where she found 
the sense of freedom she longed for. Here 
she met old Hannah, called the witch of 
Blackbird Pond, and her benefactor Nat 
Eaton, son of the captain on whose ship 
she had come to the continent. 
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When the finger of suspicion and accusa- 
tion, always prevalent in those witch-hunting 
days, pointed at Kit, she found who her true 
friends were — and they included Prudence, 
the child she had once befriended. Kit’s 
ordeal taught her that it was not the place 
but the people that make a house a home, 
A fascinating and adventurous story of Kit 
and her development as a person. 


Subject head: Connecticut, Colonial — Stories || 
Reviewed BCCB, XII, 91 


Gr. 3-4 
Ages 8-9 


Pine, Tillie $., and Levine, Joseph. 
MAGNETS AND HOW TO USE 
THEN; illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. 
McGraw (Whittlesey), 1958. 47 
pp. $2.50. 

This is an appropriate book for a rainy day. 


Curiosity, a magnet, and odds and ends 
about the house are all that are required to 
draw the young reader into the mysteries 
of magnets. The authors and artist clearly 
show these mysteries throughout the book. 
Included are directions for making an elec- 
tromagnet. 


Subject head: Magnetism 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Lord, Beman. THE TROUBLE WITH 
FRANCIS; illus. by Arnold Spilka. 
Walck, 1958. 55 pp. $2.50. 

A name like Francis Harrison Ward III is 


a problem to a small boy. When Francis’ 
new teacher thinks it is a girl’s name, the 
children in his room laugh and tease him. 
He must get a nickname, but how? He will 
have to do something unusual. Through a 
trial-and-error method, he discovers that it’s 
sometimes best to let problems solve them- 
selves. By unconsciously doing something 
unusual, he earns a nickname he is proud 
to hear. 

The author has woven a small incident into 
an easily-read, entertaining story. The illus- 
trations reflect the mood. 


McCaw, Mabel Niedermeyer. OUR 
HAPPY FAMILY; illus. by Priscilla 
Pointer. Bethany Press, 1958. 
32 pp. $1.50. 

This is a read-to book in primer style for 

ages 3 to 5 or a read-it-yourself book for 

upper-first and second graders. The happy 
family is a Christian family in which fun, 
love, work, worship, and responsibilities are 


shared by all members. 


Gr. Pre-—2 
Ages 3-7 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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Gr. Pre-1 
Ages 4-6 


Wolcott, Carolyn Muller. GOD GAVE 
US SEASONS; illus. by Meg Wohl- 
berg. Abingdon, 1958. 24 pp., 
82 7. $1.25. Pre-binding rec- 
ommended. 

After Bobbie helps his mother and daddy 
make a garden, he asks “What are seasons? 
Tell me now before we go in the house.” 
He then learns from his mother that God 
made a time for planting, a time for grow- 
ing, a time for harvesting, and a time for 
resting. Each follows the other because it 
is God’s plan for the world. Pleasing illus- 
trations in brown, green, and red. 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Tibble, J. W. and Anne. HELEN 
KELLER; illus. by Harper Johnson. 
Putnam, 1958. 125 pp. $2.00. 

This slim book is a concise biography for 

the child who is curious about the life, 

thoughts, and especially the education of 

Helen Keller. It tells about her life from 

childhood —a time during which she was 

wild, undisciplined, and violent when her 
attempts to communicate with others failed 

—to the years when she provided lasting 

inspiration to the deaf and blind. Inappro- 

priate illustrations. 


Subject head: Keller, Helen Adams, 1880— 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Thayer, Jane. THE PUPPY WHO 
WANTED A BOY; illus. by Sey- 
mour Fleishman. Morrow, 1958. 
48 pp. $2.50. 

An about-face. Petey, an amiable little 


puppy, tells his mother that he wants a boy 
for Christmas. She is unable to find one 
but gives him permission to look for one. 
He politely asks one dog after another to 
give up a boy. All vehemently refuse. The 
solution is a happy one for both Petey and 
50 little orphan boys. Even those who are 
not especially fond of dogs will find the 
illustrations and the story pleasing. 


Subject head: Dogs — Stories || Reviewed BCCB, 
XII, 75 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of reviews for the May and June issues 
by the following: Mrs. Mary E. Callender, Mrs. 
Mary Carpenter, Marlys Duesing, Dolores Eickel- 
mann, Cornelia Feiertag, Robert McGinty, Mrs. Jo 
Ann Maddock, Linda Marks, Diane Riedemann, 
Darlene Rupprecht, and Wayne Spitzer. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Publications. — Three _ significant 
publications have recently come from the 
presses of Concordia Publishing House. Two 
of the books are authored by Seminary pro- 
fessors, and the third work has a professor 
from the Seminary as a participating author. 

The first of the three works is that of the 
Rev. Prof. Richard Caemmerer and is en- 
titled Preaching for the Church. The book, 
though designed principally for the preach- 
ing ministry, is much more than what might 
be called a manual for preaching. The work 
is decidedly edificatory in character, and 
teacher and layman will find much for their 
growth in grace and Christian knowledge. 

The second work is the highly popular 
Planned Parenthood by Dr. Alfred M. Reh- 
winkel. The first edition has been published 
in twenty-five thousand volumes. The book 
can be had in cloth or paper binding. 
Dr. Rehwinkel devotes a considerable por- 
tion to the “why” of a discussion of the 
“delicate subject.” He explains that the 
need for a Christian interpretation of the 
subject is timely for Lutheran constituents 
who live in a culture of modernity. The 
work was published with the approval of 
synodical authorities. 

The third of the recent publications is 
entitled Engagement and Marriage and has 
as participating authors, in addition to 
Dr. Erwin Lueker of the Seminary faculty, 
Pastor Paul Hansen, Dr. Oscar Feucht, 
Prof. Fred Kramer of the Springfield Semi- 
nary faculty. 

This is the first of a series of six volumes 
on fundamental issues and problems in the 
field of marriage and the family. It is the 
result of careful research by a team of 
churchmen over a period of a decade and 
brings together for the first time the evi- 
dence on this subject in three areas: soci- 


ology, history, and theology. After stating 
12 issues which concern the Christian in 
Western society, the book traces engage- 
ment and marriage concepts from Old 
Testament times through the New Testa- 
ment period, the postapostolic times, the 
Middle Ages, the Reformation and _post- 
Reformation periods, down to modern times 
and the latest explorations. Through an 
extensive sociological survey the book is 
made relevant to current questions and 
problems. 

School for Outgoing Missionaries. — 
Attention is again called to the five-week 
school for outgoing missionaries and their 
wives from June 23 to July 24. This will 
be followed by the furloughing missionary 
conference July 25, 26. 

From July 27 to 31 there will be a Parish 
Administration institute with preservice 
training for young men going into home 
missions and in-service training for expe- 
rienced pastors. The entire program will be 
under the direction of Prof. Wm. Danker of 
the department of missions. 


“Extracurricular Work” for Faculty Mem- 
bers. — The report to Synod of the Board 
of Control of Concordia Seminary reveals 
some interesting data on what might be 
called “extracurricular work.” Members of 
the faculty serve Synod in numerous ways 
in addition to their regular teaching, coun- 
seling, and administrative load. Staff mem- 
bers delivered essays, lectures, and sermons 
to conventions and conferences, PTR mis- 
sions, and intersynodical gatherings. They 
hold membership on 32 different commit- 
tees, boards, and commissions of our Synod. 
Literary activities, which require much time 
free from other occupation, actually are an 
added dimension of the teaching function 
of our staff. Writing for, and editing of, 
the Concordia Theological Monthly will 
serve to illustrate this broader type of 
teaching. From April 1956 to March 1959 
(36 issues) 23 faculty members contributed 
a total of 43 major articles for the CTM, 
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besides briefer studies and numerous book 
reviews. The editor of the 115-year-old 
Der Lutheraner is a member of our faculty. 
This continues a tradition unbroken since 
1849. The synodical Handbook also assigns 
to our faculty the function of reviewing 
doctrinally MSS presented for publication. 
This service, unique among the faculties of 
our church, involves a large volume of pub- 
lications and periodicals. Since 1956, 286 
works of various kinds, exclusive of peri- 
odicals, were reviewed. These include 
31 books published by Concordia Publish- 
ing House and 65 tracts, brochures, and 
miscellaneous writings. Among the publica- 
tions we note the biweekly periodicals, the 
Lutheran Witness (and all its supplements) 
and Der Lutheraner, seven monthly journals 
totaling over 400 pages each month, two 
quarterlies, Sunday school and Bible class 
literature, and TV scripts. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, Ix. 


New Construction Begins. — In April bids 
were opened for the remodeling of Linde- 
mann Hall. This is the last residence hall 
to be refurnished on the campus. Work- 
men were slated to begin the task in May. 

There were opened about the end of May 
bids for the 168-station men’s residence 
hall, a central heating and service pliant, 
and an addition to Eifrig Hall, the science 
building. This construction is to begin in 
June and will be completed in time for the 
1960—61 school year. 

Lindemann Hall is a women’s residence. 
The remodeling will be done this summer 
and will be completed by September. 

The science building, Eifrig Hall exten- 
sion, calls for a six-room addition. The 
building now contains a biology laboratory, 
mathematics room, and a_science-physics 
lecture laboratory. The latter room will be 
converted to a chemistry laboratory. The 
new addition to the building will house 
a physics lab, general-science lecture room, 
physiology and geography laboratories, and 
faculty offices. 

The new residence hall for men will be 
built with two-man rooms. Centralization 
of service shops for maintenance of the 
campus will be made possible with the new 
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heating and service building. The present 
heating system consists of smaller boiler 
rooms in various buildings. The boilers in 
the gymnasium and the administration 
buildings are 44 years old. These will be 
replaced by the new system. 

This first phase of the building needs at 
the college is estimated at $1,300,000. This 
has been approved by the Board for Higher 
Education and Synod’s Board of Directors. 


New Idea in Student Aid. — Recently 
congregations and individual donors have 
initiated a new idea in scholarships and 
grants-in-aid for students. They are estab- 
lishing these to honor living teachers who 
have served with distinction in Synod’s 
schools. 

The first alumni to be so honored are 
Paul L. Schaefer, em., 1895, of Forest Park, 
Ill., formerly of Marengo, Ill.; Fred L. 
Weber, 1908, of Racine, Wis.; Harry R. 
Voigt, 1930, of Concordia, Mo., formerly 
of Conover, N. C.; and Martin J. Weiss, 
1910, of Melrose Park, IIl. 

Scholarships of $100 have been given in 
honor of Mr. Schaefer and Mr. Weber. 
Grants-in-aid of $150 have been donated in 
honor of Mr. Voigt and Mr. Weiss. 

Any congregation, board of education, or 
individual who would wish to honor an 
alumnus of Addison or River Forest may 
secure information from Dr. Arvin Hahn, 
assistant to the president for development, 
who is in charge of the program. 

Applications for 1959—60 Exceed 600. — 
The admissions office has received in excess 
of 600 applications for admission to the 
college for the 1959—60 school year. Of 
these the college will be able to admit 
a little over 300 or approximately half of 
the total applications. 

Applicants who could not be accommo- 
dated and who qualified for admission have 
been referred to the various junior colleges 
of our Synod and to our sister institution 
at Seward, Nebr., with the suggestion that 
they complete their first two years at one 
of the junior colleges and then transfer for 
the last two years for the four-year degree 
program. 

Of those referred last year, 52 per cent 
are attending a synodical school. At non- 
synodical colleges 24 per cent enrolled, 
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while 24 per cent did not enter any college 
at this time. 


Because of the force of so many applica- 
tions, there has been a gradual increase in 
the admission standards. The result is that 
many students who would ordinarily qualify 
for admission to most colleges cannot be 
admitted to Concordia. 


At a time when the church is experiencing 
an acute shortage of teachers, the college 
finds itself with the unpleasant task of deny- 
ing and postponing admission to many quali- 
fied students. This task is made more diffi- 
cult when so many qualified men and 
women are willing to dedicate their lives 
to the teaching ministry. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Professors Honored. —Carl T. Brandhorst, 
professor of science at Concordia, has been 
elected president of the Nebraska Academy 
of Science. This organization, an affiliate 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, encourages men in 
all phases of science to advance their efforts 
in research and study. Brandhorst, elected 
to the 200-member academy 15 years ago, 
has held previous offices. He has served on 
the policies committee for six years, the 
executive committee for one year, and last 
year as the vice-president. A member of 
the Concordia faculty for 21 years and the 
father of 8 children, Brandhorst is currently 
working toward the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Previous degrees were 
awarded by Fort Hayes Kansas State. 


Herbert Meyer, professor of science and 
acting registrar at Concordia, has been noti- 
fied by Dean Harold E. Wise of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska that he has been selected 
as the recipient of one of the Regents Fel- 
lowships for the academic year 1959—60. 
The fellowship carries a stipend of $1,500 
with remission of tuition fees. As a recipi- 
ent of the fellowship, Meyer will be ex- 
pected to carry a full program of graduate 
study during each semester of the academic 
year. Meyer has received permission from 
the officials of Concordia to be off campus, 
which enables him to accept this fellowship. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


[June 


Junior Talent Festival. — The annual junior 
talent festival was held on the campus of 
Concordia on April 25. All pupils from the 
Lutheran schools in the eastern half of 
Nebraska are eligible. Approximately 600 
children registered to compete for top 
prizes. A trophy was awarded to the school 
winning with the most participants and the 
greatest number of points. Certificates were 
given to all who participated and ribbons 
to all rated Superior and Excellent. The 
talent festival began at 9:15 A. M. and 
closed with a vesper service at 5:30 P.M. 

Art Displays. — The art gallery of Con- 
cordia featured during the month of April 
the 1958 scholastic Ansco photography 
award winners. Twenty-one national award- 
winning photographs by high school stu- 
dents were displayed daily along with sev- 
eral kodachrome slides. 

A special feature was the “Five Seward 
Painters,” which is an annual local art ex- 
hibit. This year’s featured artists displayed 
oils, water colors, woodcuts, and pottery. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Graduation. — Dr. O. A. Geiseman of 
River Forest, Ill., will address 62 graduates 
of the college department and 80 graduates 
of the high school department in the gradu- 
ation exercises on June 5. President Walter 
W. Stuenkel will be in charge of the gradu- 
ation ceremonies. Dr. Walter A. Jennrich, 
academic dean, will present graduates for the 
granting of diplomas. 

Chorus Visits Educator.— On its recent 
(April 30—May 5) concert tour in Illinois 
and Wisconsin the 50-member chorus of 
Concordia College visited at the home of 
Dr. Arthur Bestor of the University of Ili- 
nois. Dr. Bestor is the author of The Resto- 
ration of Learning and an officer of the 
Council for Basic Education. 

The chorus members, gathered on the 
lawn next to Dr. Bestor’s home, heard a lec- 
ture emphasizing the value of a liberal arts 
education and pointing to the efforts needed 
for a more general return to a study of the 
humanities. After the lecture Dr. Bestor an- 
swered questions raised by members of the 
chorus in regard to the liberal arts program 
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now being planned or presented in American 
high schools and colleges. 

Despite the somewhat forbidding nature 
of the subject, Dr. Bestor put everyone at 
ease by the genial and cordial tone of his 
presentation. Before the lecture began, Dr. 
and Mrs. Bestor served refreshments to the 
group. 

The event was planned by Prof. Oliver 
C. Rupprecht, concert tour manager. The 
lecture was attended by Rev. Raymond 
T. Eissfeldt, campus pastor, and Prof. 
Eugene T. Klug, professor of religion at the 
university. Both men are alumni of Con- 
cordia, Milwaukee. 

Under the direction of Prof. James E. 
Engel the chorus presented concerts in De- 
catur, Danville, Pekin, Dwight, and Varna, 
Ill., and in Janesville and Delavan, Wis. Six 
instrumentalists traveled with the chorus. 

Art Lecture. — On March 20 Samuel 
N. Manierre, noted art lecturer of Milwau- 
kee, presented an illustrated lecture on the 
works of El Greco and Velasquez. Mr. Ma- 
nierre is known in Chicago and in other 
areas of the Middle West for the vivid 
beauty of his slides and the depth and com- 
prehensiveness of his comments. 

Retirement and Recognition. — Two vet- 
erans on the campus of Concordia College 
were honored in special observances May 15 
and 18. At a banquet May 18 tribute was 
paid to Edward F. Pritzlaff, member of the 
college Board of Control, and to Dr. C. Au- 
gust Hardt, professor of religion and class- 
ical languages. It was pointed out that both 
men had served approximately the same 
length of time: Dr. Hardt for 34 years, 
Mr. Pritzlaff for 33 years. 

Addresses recognizing the work of Mr. 
Pritzlaff and of Dr. Hardt were delivered, 
respectively, by the Rev. Herbert W. Bax- 
mann, chairman of the Board of Control, and 
by Prof. Oliver C. Rupprecht of the college 
faculty. Dr. Walter A. Jennrich, academic 
dean, served as toastmaster. 

On May 18 the men’s club, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, 
honored Dr. Hardt for 18 years of service 
as president of the organization. The con- 
gratulatory address was delivered by Dr. 
Jennrich. 
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Educators Addressed. — On May 1, at the 
spring meeting of the Eastern Teachers’ 
Conference of the South Wisconsin District, 
President Walter W. Stuenkel spoke on 
“Stewardship Implications of Scripture for 
the Lutheran Teacher.” Urging teachers to 
keep a proper view of themselves and of 
those whom they teach, he said: “God, the 
Owner and Giver of every perfect gift, in 
and through Christ, His Son, makes men and 
women Lutheran teachers and Christian 
stewards. Accordingly, those that are thus 
called and equipped should never play 
themselves up nor dare they play down what 
God can do through them with the gifts and 
under the circumstances He provides for 
them. Blessed are Lutheran teachers who 
see in the Christian children in their class- 
room fellow citizens of heaven and who 
then, as humble and faithful stewards, strive 
in Jesus’ name to have those children share 
heaven with them eternally!” 


Rally Day. — One of the major events on 
the Milwaukee Concordia campus is the 
annual rally day of the Concordia College 
Ladies’ Aid. Although the service activities 
of this group do not directly support the 
academic program of the school, members 
devote their monthly meetings, and espe- 
cially the annual rally day program, to 
topics dealing with spiritual and intellectual 
themes. At this year’s rally on May 8 the 
Rev. William A. Buege of Minneapolis, 
a 1932 alumnus of Concordia, Milwaukee, 
stated: 

“If our acknowledgment of the grace of 
God is more than an empty verbal pattern, 
it will recognize that we have received re- 
sponsibility from God for others. . . . When 
God’s plans are not carried out, the reason 
is not that He is not God or not in charge 
or not able to rule but that His people im- 
agine they have received so that they might 
keep. ... This is the very heart of sin: man 
still striving to play God instead of glorifying 
God; man still using God to express himself 
instead of using himself to express God and 
God’s goodness and God’s grace... . For 
the Christian, life is nothing more or less 
than an opportunity to serve God by filling 
the needs of men as God has first and fully 
filled our needs through Jesus Christ.” 
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ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 


North Central Accreditation.—The North 
Central Association in its convention in Chi- 
cago recently voted to accept Concordia 
Junior College of St. Paul, Minn., into mem- 
bership. Upon receiving word of acceptance 
the acting*president, Oswald B. Overn, made 
this statement: 

Word was received from Chicago that 
Concordia College has been accepted into 
membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This gives Concordia greater voice in 
American education than it enjoyed in the 
past. Although our college has been ac- 
credited by the University of Minnesota 
since 1920, it is an additional honor, 
which we prize highly, to be accepted 
also by this regional accrediting agency, 
which covers about 20 states in the north 
central part of our oe Our high 
school department has already held mem- 
bership in the North Central Association 
for several years. 


At the request of Dr. W. A. Poehler, 
Prof. Oswald B. Overn took major steps 
during the school year 1957—58 to gain 
acceptance into membership of the North 
Central Association. Faculty committees 
were organized to compile reports on the 
various phases of the school; several faculty 
meetings were held to review committee 
reports; and the final compiling of reports 
was made by Professor Overn, whose report 
was then approved by the faculty, the mem- 
bers of the Board for Higher Education of 
our Synod, and the North Central Associa- 
tion. Prior to final approval the North 
Central Association sent a committee to the 
campus to conduct a survey. 

Concordia Junior College of St. Paul is 
the only junior college to be received into 
North Central Association in Minnesota 
within the past 20 years, and is one of the 
few junior colleges in the nation accepted 
by the North Central Association in recent 
years, 

Cornerstone-Laying Service. — On Sun- 
day, April 26, Concordia had cornerstone- 
laying ceremonies for the two new men’s 
dormitories now under construction. Acting 
President Oswald B. Overn was assisted by 
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members of the Board of Control of Con- 
cordia College. The College Choral Club 
sang at the service. After the cornerstone- 
laying service an open house was held in 
all the buildings on the campus. 

The Concordia College Ladies’ Guild 
served the evening meal for visitors and 
members of the faculty and student body. 
The climax of the day’s festivities was a 
concert by the Concordia College Choral 
Club, under the direction of Prof. Harold 
Otte, in the Graebner Memorial Chapel, 
at 8 P. M. 


CONCORDIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 


Filmed Lectures. — Concordia Senior Col- 
lege not only has one of the country’s new- 
est and finest educational plants, attracting 
nationwide attention, but is employing the 
most up-to-date media of instruction. In 
addition to the employment of two different 
types of split-level classrooms, arranged 
amphitheatrically around the instructor, 
filmed television lectures have also made 
their debut at the newest educational insti- 
tution of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

Using 30 filmed lectures for a course in 
“The Russian Revolutions and the Soviet 
Regime” is Dr. Paul Schroeder, history pro- 
fessor of Concordia Senior College. The 
lectures are prepared and presented by 
Prof. Robert F. Byrnes, chairman of the 
history department of Indiana University, 
who is conducting the course as an experi- 
ment in educational television in conjunc- 
tion with the educational radio and _tele- 
vision department of Indiana University. 

Each student enrolled in Dr. Schroeder’s 
class sees the films, participates in 20-minute 
discussion periods following each film, reads 
three texts, and writes three book reports 
on three books of collateral reading. 


Walle Recipient of Special Scholarship. — 
Prof. Oscar T. Walle, registrar and professor 
of Natural Science at Concordia Senior Col- 
lege, has been named recipient of a scholar- 
ship to attend the Institute of Plant and 
Animal Ecology in Wyoming this summer. 

The institute, supported by the National 
Science Foundation, will be conducted at 
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the University of Wyoming science summer 
camp from July 20 to August 22. 

The five-week field program provides an 
opportunity for college teachers of biology 
to become familiar with the flora and fauna 
of the southern Rocky Mountains, to partici- 
pate in field studies of the biotic communi- 
ties of the region, and to become acquainted 
with the newer developments in ecology. 

Professor Walle is one of 40 teachers in 
the United States selected by the institute 
for a scholarship. 


Works of Sebastian Bach Acquired. — 
Concordia’s acquisition of the first eight 
volumes of The Complete Works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach was announced today by 
Prof. Lando Otto, the college librarian. The 
monumental project, now in progress, will 
number close to 80 volumes when completed 
and represents the last word in Bach re- 
search. 

Donating the books as they are published 
is Dr. Walter Buszin, professor of Hymnol- 
ogy and Liturgics at Concordia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Buszin, who 
used to be professor of music, German, and 
Latin at the former Concordia Junior Col- 
lege in Fort Wayne, serves as chairman of 
our Synod’s Committee on Hymnology and 
Liturgics and as chairman of the St. Louis 
Seminary’s Committee on Worship and Cul- 
tural Activities. 


The Complete Works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, a project spanning many years and 
subsidized entirely in Germany, is being 
edited by the Johann Sebastian Bach Insti- 
tute in Goettingen, Germany, under the 
general editorship of Hans Albrecht (Uni- 
versity of Kiel), internationally recognized 
authority on Bach. 

Dr. Klotz Accepted Call. — Dr. John E. 
Klotz, head of the division of natural science 
at Concordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Ill., has accepted a call to Concordia 
Senior College as professor of natural sci- 
ence, it was announced today by Dr. Martin 
J. Neeb, president of the Senior College. 

Dr. Klotz will teach courses chiefly in 
biological science and in the area of the 
history and philosophy of science, states 
Dr. Walter Wente, academic dean of the 
school. Dr. Klotz, the author of numerous 
professional articles and Genes, Genesis, and 
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Evolution —a popular book dealing with 
man, his world and his origin, is in constant 
demand as a lecturer. After teaching this 
summer in the graduate school of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, he will as- 
sume his teaching duties here in September. 


Meeting of Church Music Leaders. — The 
Valparaiso University church music seminar, 
featuring 10 speakers, round-table discus- 
sions, reading, and performances of choral 
and organ music literature, met April 9—11 
on the campus of new Concordia Senior 
College. Organized 16 years ago by 
Dr. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, head of the 
Valparaiso University music department, 
Valparaiso, Ind., the three-day meeting 
drew experts in the field of church music 
from all parts of the country. 

The opening address at the 15th annual 
meeting of the church music leaders was 
delivered by Dr. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel. 

Reporting on “The Work of the Hymn- 
book Committee,” Dr. Walter Buszin of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., stated 
that Synod’s Commission on Worship, Litur- 
gics, and Hymnology is encouraging hymn 
writing, that there is close co-operation 
with outstanding contemporary composers, 
like Jan Bender and Healey Willan, in an 
effort to provide more settings for the dif- 
ferent offices, and that a new edition of 
Synod’s hymnbook should be available in 
10 to 12 years. 

A stimulating lecture by Carl Schalk, 
music director of the Lutheran Hour and 
other religious programs of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League, St. Louis, emphasized the 
relationship between church music and reli- 
gious broadcasting. 

Two evening concerts highlighted the 
seminar activities. One of them featured 
two Fort Wayne choirs: the St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church Junior Choir, directed by 
Carl Schalk, and the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church Choir, directed by Oscar Albers. 
Special organ music was played by Prof. 
Warren Schmidt, Wartburg College, Wa- 
verly, Iowa. 

The Concordia Senior College Choir and 
Cantata Singers, under the direction of Prof. 
Herbert Nuechterlein, and Valparaiso Uni- 
versity organist Prof. Philip Gehring, pre- 
sented a second concert. 
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ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Dedication of New Building. — Concor- 
dia’s new $250,000 science-library building 
was dedicated on April 19 in a service held 
in the gymnasium-auditorium. Guest speaker 
for the occasion was the Rev. Leonard Hei- 
demann of Seward, Nebr., a member of 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education. 

Dr. Walter Johns, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, addressed the assembly 
after the service. The Rev. W. C. Eifert, 
Executive Secretary of missions and steward- 
ship for the Alberta-British Columbia Dis- 
trict, spoke on behalf of the District officials. 
Mayor William Hawrelak of Edmonton and 
Dr. W. H. Swift, deputy minister of edu- 
cation for Alberta, also spoke. 

The assembly then proceeded to the new 
building, where the manager of the con- 
struction firm handed the key to Glen Zorn, 
student body president, who opened the 
door. The building was then open for in- 
spection. 


On the ground level the building has 
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a science classroom and laboratory as well 
as a student center. On the first floor are 
administrative and faculty offices. The 
library and a study hall are on the second 
floor. 

The building has been named in honor 
of the Concordia Ladies’ Guild, which cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary last year. Guild 
Hall is connected to the west end of the 
present administrative building and is oppo- 
site the boys’ dormitory. 

Three choirs participated in the service: 
the Concordians, directed by Pres. Walter 
Wangerin; the Choristers, conducted by 
Dr. Albert Schwermann; and the Male 
Chorus, led by Dean Erich von Fange. 


New Staff Member.— The Rev. Walter 
Schienbein of Camrose, Alberta, has ac- 
cepted the appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor at Edmonton. In addition to teaching 
he will serve as business manager for the 
school. He succeeds Prof. J. H. Herreilers, 
who has served as business manager for the 
past 29 years. Professor Herreilers will con- 
tinue on the faculty. Rev. Schienbein will 
assume his duties at the college on July 1. 


SUMMONED TO REST 


Ernest F. Gugel, em., Frankenmuth, Mich., on Dec. 9, 1958, at the age of nearly 67. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary, 1912. Served 35 years at Harbor Beach, Mich.; and 
Kilmanaugh, Mich.; resigned in 1947 due to illness, 

Edwin E. Zielske, Rochester, Minn., on Dec. 22, 1958, at the age of 61. Graduated Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1918. Served 40 years at Detroit, Mich.; and 


Rochester, Minn. 


Robert E. Appelt, Kankakee, Ill., on Dec. 25, 1958, at the age of 64. Graduated Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1914. Served at Boston, Mass.; Leavenworth, Kans.; 


Immanuel and Zion, Chicago; Kankakee, III. 


Anton R. Klawitter, em., Lawrence, Nebr., on Dec. 27, 1958, at the age of nearly 62. 
Graduated Seward teachers college, 1918. Served 32 years at Albany, Oregon; Collinsville, 
Ill.; Pine Lawn, Mo.; Lutherville, Ark.; retired in 1950. 

August M. Koch, em., Sikeston, Mo., on Jan. 5, 1959, at the age of nearly 70. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary, 1918. Served 43 years at Des Plaines, Ill.; Olivette, Mo.; 


Jackson, Mo.; Troy, Ill.; retired in 1956. 


Arthur J. Binneboese, Roselle, Il., on Jan. 26, 1959, at the age of 65. Graduated Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1916. Served 43 years at Long Prairie, Minn.; 


Roselle, Ill. 


Anton T. Landsmann, em., Tulsa, Okla., on Feb. 11, 1959, at the age of 76. Graduated 


Addison teachers seminary, 1903. Served 41 years at Luzerne, Iowa; Lyons, Iowa; Wausau, 
Wis.; Lockport, N. Y.; Adrian, Mich.; Rock Island, Ill; Ute, Iowa; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Freistatt, Mo.; Hepler, Kans.; Chester, Nebr.; Overland, Mo.; retired in 1944. 


